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Motes of the Wonth. 
vsti 
WE understand that the Dean and Chapter 
of Salisbury have had the tower and spire of 
their cathedral church carefully examined. 
The result of the examination is said to be 
satisfactory and reassuring. There is, we are 
glad to say, not the slightest foundation for 
the exaggerated reports which have been 
circulated. No immediate disaster of any 
kind is likely to occur. Further investigation 
has, however, made it clear that additional 
outlay, in order to render the tower and spire 
perfectly secure, will be necessary, and that, 
in order to give the spire of Salisbury sub- 
stantial strength, £10,000 will be required. 
Nearly £4,000 of the original sum named 
(£5,000) has been already promised, and 
when it is well known that more outlay 
is absolutely necessary, there is reason to 
hope that many, who have not already con- 
tributed, will readily assist in the great 
national undertaking of securing the cathedral 
from the risk of possible disaster in the near 


future. 
&¢ & & 

No country is so truly conservative of its old 
customs as England. On whatever side 
people may range themselves in Imperial 
politics, there is evinced on all sides a general 
desire to break, as little as may be, with the 
traditions of the past. This was curiously 
exhibited the other day at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, where Her Majesty’s Judge of Assize, 
when leaving the city, was presented by the 
Corporation with a Jacobus. The Jacobus, 
it is hardly necessary to add, was a gold coin, 
so named after King James I. It has long 
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been obsolete, and out of legal currency, yet 
we now learn that its use is still retained at 
Newcastle, on the occasion of the departure 
of the Judge after the assizes. This local 
recognition of the Jacobus at Newcastle as 
current money, may be compared with the use 
of the mark, as a recognised sum of money, 
at the present day. How many people know 
that when they pay their lawyer his fee of 
6s. 8d., they are paying him the sum of half 
a mark ? 


Among the changes which are necessarily 
obliterating old landmarks and time-honoured 
institutions, must be reckoned those which 
have made the ancient manorial court-leet, in 
most places, a thing of the past. It would be 
interesting to know how many of such courts 
there are which still survive. Probably the 
number is greater than it is generally sup- 
posed to be. It is, however, worth while to 
place on record notices of those which are 
still kept up, and if any of our readers should 
come across notices of the holding of any of 
these courts, we shall be glad to record the 
fact. One such notice has been sent to us 
by an antiquary with this object. It relates 
to the Court-Leet of the Manor of Bicker- 
staffe, in Lancashire, which was held for the 
Earl of Derby on November 12 last. The 
paragraph is as follows: ‘‘ BICKERSTAFFE 
Court-LEET.—Mr. S. Brighouse, steward for 
Lord Derby, held the Court-Leet for the 
Manor of Bickerstaffe at the Stanley Gate Inn, 
Bickerstaffe, on Tuesday last. The following 
were sworn in as jurors: John Stockley (fore- 
man), Evan Reynolds, Henry Roby, Henry 
Ashcroft, Samuel ‘I. Rosbotham, John 
Heyes, junr., John Bradshaw, Wm. Ashcroft, 
John A. Birchall, James Stockley, John 
Hurst, and Wm. Rimmer. After the formal 
business of calling over the roll of lease- 
holders and freeholders had been gone 
through, the officers were appointed for the 
ensuing year.” It will be seen that the 
officers and their duties are not, unfortu- 
nately, specified. 
be 


After twenty years of service, Mr. G. W. 

Tomlinson, F.S.A., of Huddersfield, has an- 

nounced his intention of resigning the post 

he has so ably filled of secretary of the York- 

shire Archeological Society. Mr. Tomlin- 
B 
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son’s kind and courteous bearing to all the 
members of the society, and his hard and 
too often uphill and thankless work as secre- 
tary, will be gratefully remembered for many 
years to come. Mr. Tomlinson’s intention 
of resigning was formally announced at the 
November meeting of the Council of the 
society, when it was agreed to accept it, with 
regret. The Council intend to submit the 
name of Mr. William Brown, of Arncliff Hall, 
near Northallerton, as Mr. Tomlinson’s suc- 
cessor. Mr. Brown, who is the owner of 
Mount Grace Priory, is well known as a care- 
ful and scholarly antiquary. He has already 
done excellent work for the society by editing 
several of the volumes of the Record Series, 
besides editing the Guisbrough Chartulary, 
and other books, for the Surtees Society. 
The suggestion of the Council is sure to be 
adopted at the annual meeting of the society 
in January. No better selection could be 
made. As secretary, in succession to Mr. 
Tomlinson, Mr. Brown will become editor of 
the Yorkshire Archeological Journal, a post 
for which he is exceptionally fitted. 


A society for the publication of parish regis- 
ters has just been formed, with Lord Hawkes- 
bury as its chairman, and the two English 


archbishops and some of the bishops among 
its patrons. The intention is, that as soon 
as a hundred members can be found sub- 
scribing a guinea a year, a beginning shall be 
made. Five registers a year might then, it is 
said, be issued in royal octavo volumes of 
strong, hand-made paper ; and it is hoped that 
the work would so commend itself as to be 
presently taken up ina larger way. However 
this may be, to make a beginning is the chief 
thing. The originators of the scheme believe 
that the irreparable losses bewailed by anti- 
quaries and students are not of the past only, 
but continuing ; and they consider that local 
feeling and local resources are not to be relied 
upon to arrest them. Mr. E. A. Fry, of 
Birmingham, is the secretary. 


At the recent annual meeting of the East 
Riding Archzological Society, the Rev. E. 
Maule Cole, M.A., Vicar of Wetwang, was 
elected president, in the room of Dr. Cox, 
who, having left Yorkshire, had tendered his 
resignation, 


The question of the proposed demolition of 
the Hospital at Mile End, belonging to 
Trinity House, London, has excited so much 
interest, and has aroused so strong an oppo- 
sition on the part of the public, that, con- 
sidering the very full manner in which the 
proposal has been discussed in the news- 
papers, we need say little about it here. The 
indignation which the proposition has called 
forth on all sides will, it is to be hoped, save 
one of the most picturesque of old buildings 
near London from destruction. The London 
County Council has unanimously passed a 
resolution deprecating this proposed act of 
vandalism. Of still greater importance than 
the mere proposal to pull down the hospital, 
is a letter which Mr. Gladstone has written 
in regard to it. 


While stating that he has been a merely 
nominal member of the Board of Trinity 
House in the past, and therefore feels that 
he would not be justified in interfering in 
the present case (of the details of which he is 
not fully cognisant), Mr. Gladstone goes on 
to express an opinion, which will find a ready 
echo among all students of the past in this 
country. He says: “So far as my own 
private sentiments go, I must say that I 
lament unceasingly the barbarous work which 
has been so ruthlessly carried out in London, 
and the destruction, unless in cases of strict 
necessity, of many characteristic buildings 
and ancient local features.” 
de 

Mr. Gladstone, in saying this, has given 
utterance to a very general sentiment, which 
is rapidly spreading among all sections of 
the educated portion of the community. So 
far as Trinity Hospital at Mile End is con- 
cerned, the opposition to its removal has 
been so strong, and so determined, that 
there is good reason to hope the scheme will 
be abandoned. The case will, however, 
have served a useful purpose, if it directs the 
attention of the public to the constant, and 
useless mischief of the kind which is in 
almost daily progress, and which is allowed 
to go by unchecked and unheeded, until too 
late for remedy. 


We do not exactly recall, at this moment, 
what has been the highest sum paid for any 
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one single book. Mr. Quaritch’s Catalogue 
(No. 154) of Liturgical Literature, recently 
issued, most certainly contains the record of 
the highest price ever asked in a bookseller’s 
catalogue for any one volume. In that cata- 
logue (which is full of items, well calculated 
to make the mouths of all but a millionaire 
water), a Psalter from the Sykes library at 
Sledmere is offered for sale, for £5,250. 
Mr. Quaritch thus describes the book : 
“158 PSALTERIUM cum anticis, 
hymnis, titania, et precibus. Fo/. 1: 
Beatus | vir . . large folio, Gothic 
missal type of two sizes ; 136 leaves, 
23 or 26 dines per full page; 
PRINTED ON VELLUM, with 
about 280 large capitals printed in 
two colours (red and blue); a 
large and beautiful copy in red 
morocco extra, gilt edges, Sir Mark 
Sykes’ arms on the sides ; enclosed 
in a blue morocco case. 
“* Presens psalmor codex . . Per 
ToWem fust . . et Petrit Schoifher . . 
Anno dni Millessimo . ceee.lix. . 
(1459). £5,250. 

“The Psalter for the use of the Benedictine 
monastery of St. James at Mentz. This is 
THE THIRD VOLUME THAT CAME FROM THE 
PRESS, AND THE SECOND PRINTED BOOK WITH 
A DATE. It is far rarer and more precious 
than the Mazarine Bible, which ranks as the 
first book ever printed, and which came out 
in 1455-56. This Psalter is also the costliest 
book that has ever been sold, the present copy 
having fetched £4,950 at the Syston Park 
Sale in 1884. No other copy has appeared 
in the market for almost a hundred years. 

“As an example of artistic and decorative 
typography, no book that has ever been 
printed excels (or even equals) the Mentz 
Psalter in either of its two issues (1457 and 
1459). These were liturgically distinct 
books : the one of 1457 being meant for the 
Cathedral Church, Mentz, that of 1459 fora 
Benedictine Monastery in that city. The 
twelve known copies of the Psalter of 1459 
are probably the whole number that 
Schoeffer printed. Several of them are im- 
perfect, but it is likely that no single copy 
was utterly destroyed. The book could not 
have been printed for sale; and a dozen 
copies would have supplied (or more than 


supplied) the entire need of the monastery 
that paid for its production.” 

It would be of interest to know what Sir 
Mark Sykes, grandfather of the present 
baronet, gave for the Psalter. 


We are indebted to the kindness of Signor 
Alex Piceller, of Perugia, for a note concern- 
ing the discovery of Caligula’s ship at Lake 
Nemi, near Rome. Signor Piceller informs 
us that on a recent visit which he paid to the 
lake, he found the divers engaged in fixing a 
series of ropes at regular intervals to the 
outer line of the woodwork of the ship. 
Attached to each of these lines was a float, 
to the number of thirty-seven, with the result 
that the form and size of the submerged 
vessel at once became apparent on the sur- 
face of the water. It was then seen to have 
measured 74 metres from prow to stern, and 
14 metres across the beam, from side to side, 
at its widest part. At the distance of half a 
kilometre from this vessel, but in a greater 
depth of water, the existence of a second 
vessel has been detected, and not very far 
from this second vessel, there seems to be evi- 
dence of the existence of yet a third. 
t >) 

Mr. E. C. Ireland, who for more than 
forty years has been clerk to the Society 
of Antiquaries, has resigned that post. Mr. 
Ireland’s courteous attention to the re- 
quirements of the Fellows of the society 
has been much appreciated, and he will 
carry with him in his well-earned rest, the 
best wishes of all for his continued health 
and prosperity. Besides an annual pension, 
which the Council propose that the society 
should confer upon Mr. Ireland, Dr. Fresh- 
field (treasurer) and Mr. C. H. Read (secre- 
tary) have jointly issued a circular, inviting 
subscriptions from the Fellows, towards a 
more personal recognition of Mr. Ireland’s 
long and valuable services. We feel confi- 
dent that a large number of the Fellows will 
be glad to join in this practical and personal 
recognition of Mr. Ireland’s many years of 
labour, and of his constant and prompt assist- 
ance during the period in which he has been 
clerk to the society. Mr. George Clinch of 
the British Museum has been elected clerk 
and librarian of the society, in succession to 
Mr. Ireland. 
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Mr. Thurstan C. Peter, who from March 
to October last year, has had men con- 
tinuously at work exploring with pick and 
shovel the hut remains, walls, and other 
antiquities on Carn Brea Hill, in the parish 
of Illogan, Cornwall, recently delivered a 
lecture at Redruth on the discoveries which 
have been made. Mr. Peter described them 
as of very high importance and interest. 
Not only have more than eighty hut-circles 
been brought to light, but some very curious 
dwellings, two sides being usually of large 
natural boulders, sometimes earth-fast, but 
occasionally showing signs of having been 
“slewed” round; the other sides being only 
rows of small stones from a foot to 18 inches 
in height. These interboulder dwellings 
were of great richness in flints, especially 
arrows and grattoirs, and yielded one or two 
nice celts of a local stone known as “gabbro,” 
the so-called diallage of the Lizard district. 
The hut-circles were of the usual description, 
two consisting of double rows of stones, the 
remainder of single rows. The covering 
must have been of some perishable material, 
wood, heath, etc., as no traces remain. 
These hut-circles are arranged in a village, 
with a single central street, at the end of 
which is a circle of greater pretension than 
the others. There are several of them of 
interest, especially the hearths and cooking- 
holes, but not equal to those on Dart- 
moor. The walls, gateways, etc., were all 
described, especial reference being made to 
Dr. Borlase’s fanciful description of the hill 
in his Antiquities of Cornwall, and to Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson’s essay, published by the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall. © 
Sg 

Mr. Peter’s lecture was illustrated by photo- 
graphic lantern slides of all objects of interest, 
pottery, flints, walls, etc., the illustrations of 
the hearths and cooking-holes being appar- 
ently the most generally appreciated. Mr. 
Peter’s is the first systematic exploration of 
Carn Brea Hill, but the important results 
of the exploration justify us in hoping that 
the work once begun, will be continued. 
The objects found are to be deposited in the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall Museum at 
Truro, having been handed over by Mr. 
Peter, who also read a paper on the subject 
at the annual meeting of the Institution in 


November. Of arrows alone, about five 
hundred have been found, of which at least a 
couple of hundred are in good preservation. 
A lecture on the same subject was also given 
at the Plymouth Athenzeum by Mr. Burnard, 
the well-known Dartmoor explorer, by whose 
advice, we understand, Mr. Peter has been 
largely guided at Carn Brea. 


Mr. R. A. S. Macalister writes to us as 
follows: ‘The Antiguary has done so much 
good work in the past by commenting strongly 
on cases of wanton destruction of ancient 
monuments, that I think it right to bring the 
following facts before the notice of antiquaries. 
Even if the ancient cemetery of Killeen 
Cormaic, Co. Kildare, did not possess the 
great interest which attaches to it, these facts 
would still deserve to be widely known. 

‘Four Ogham inscriptions have been re- 
ported as existingthere. No. I. is the famous 
DRVVIDES bilingual. No. II. is an inscription 
containing the great tribe name Macdecced, 
and from both a historical and a philological 
point of view, is of the highest interest and 
importance. No. III. is a fine shapely stone, 
but its inscription is too weather-beaten to be 
decipherable. It may be doubted whether 
or not No. IV. is a genuine Ogham; it is 
perhaps most likely that the minute scores 
which it bears were never intended to mean 
anything. But the stone is very remarkable, 
as bearing incised upon it a rude bust, in- 
tended probably as a representation of our 
Lord, and if so, perhaps the earliest existing 
in these islands. 

de 


‘*T have visited this cemetery twice—on Sep- 
tember 23, 1893, and in the summer of 1894. 
Here is an account of what I found : 

“No. I. was (and is still) lying prostrate near 
the entrance to the cemetery. The Roman 
inscription is on the exposed horizontal face ; 
the Ogham on one of the exposed and one 
of the half-concealed arrises. Obviously both 
inscriptions must suffer when, as no doubt is 
often the case, the stone is used as a seat. 
On my first visit I saw that the Roman letters 
had been recently ‘sharpened’ by someone 
rubbing a blunt metal instrument along them. 
Considering the scaly nature of the stone, it 
is a mercy that large flakes were not loosened 
from the inscription. On my second visit I 
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found that the rain in the meanwhile had 
effaced the marks of these scratches ; but I 
also found that some brainless lout had added 
his initials to the inscribed surface. More- 
over, the position of the stone rendered the 
Ogham scores on the second inscribed edge 
inaccessible, unless one incurred expense, 
and risked the safety of the stone, by having 
it turned over with crowbars. To judge 
from a letter, (written subsequently to my 
second visit), to which I shall have occasion 
to refer shortly, the stone has undergone 
further injury since. I there read: ‘The 
bilingual has lately had one Oghamed edge 
scraped scandalously.’ 

“No. II., which I was specially anxious to 
see, I failed to find at either visit, though I made 
an exhaustive search, both in the cemetery 
and among the gate-posts and rubbing stones 
in the fields adjacent. Professor Rhys and 
others have also been searching for it vainly. 

“No. III. is intact, and, I trust, remains so, 
though its inscription, I fear, is past hope. 

“No. LV. supplies material for meditation. 
The Rev. J. Shearman, in his account of the 
stones (Proceedings, R. I. A., ix., p. 254), 
describes the bust—the chief or only interest 
of the monument—as faintly incised ; and in 
the Journal of the Royal Historical and 
Archeological Association of Ireland (1872- 
73, Pp» 544), he speaks of it as ‘incised in 
very shallow outline.’ Neither of these 
descriptions can possibly fit the engraving as 
I saw it. The lines are deep, sharp, and 
suspiciously new-looking. Further, there 
are several discrepancies between Shearman’s 
drawing to illustrate his papers (oc. ci.) and 
what I saw. Only two alternatives seem 
possible—either Shearman was portentously 
inaccurate, or the engraving has been ‘re- 
stored ’ in a peculiarly barbarous manner.” 


‘le 
Mr. Macalister adds: “ Through my friend, 
Mr. Goddard H. Orpen, I have just heard 


the fate of No. If. From a resident in the 
neighbourhood of Killeen Cormaic, he has 
learnt that the stone has been smashed in 
pieces, and its fragments built into the wall 
which surrounds the enclosure. Mr. Orpen 
has kindly lent me a portion of a letter which 
he has received from his informant, who 
says: ‘ We searched for the fragments of the 
stone, but could only find two, and these 


have been quite lately built into the wall 
round the graveyard, and mortared with a 
vast deal of mortar therein. This (we found 
on inquiry from a man there) was done only 
the other day by order of the Board of 
Guardians, who have thus shown their zeal 
and care of the place.’ 

“‘T have no doubt some of the uninscribed 
pillar-stones have been utilized in a similar 
manner. In the Proceedings of the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society, an inventory, 
with measurements—which I made during 
my two visits—of all the ancient monuments 
in.the cemetery, is on the point of appearing. 
But, so far as I know, none such has existed 
hitherto, and we cannot tell how much 
damage may have been committed by the 
‘guardians,’ or anyoneelse. This stone alone 
has been identified by its inscription. 

4 

“ These facts call for something more than 
an indignant remonstrance. We cannot afford 
to lose valuable historical documents, and 
our scanty relics of the ancient tongue of 
Britain, in this manner. What I should like 
to ask is this: Is not Killeen Cormaic 
scheduled as a national monument? If not, 
it ought to be; and in any case its remains, 
which are of a value beyond all price, should 
be better tended. 

** Now that the circumstances are known, it 
is to be hoped that the national spirit of 
patriotism and enthusiasm will induce a 
party of Irish antiquaries to make a pil- 
grimage to Killeen Cormaic, pull down the 
boundary wall, and recover at least the 
inscribed part of the stone. It can never 
more mark the grave over which it has stood 
for so many centuries, but it should be taken 
to Dublin or Kilkenny, or anywhere contain- 
ing a decent museum, and there reconstructed. 
And I hope the same party will also re-erect 
the DRVVIDES stone; this may perhaps pro- 
tect some of it from the dreadful name- 
scratcher and tamperer, and from the other 
perils at which I have hinted. If not, it 
must be brought, with its ill-fated companion, 
to a place of safety.” 

& 

A few years ago Sir Benjamin Stone estab- 
lished an organization at Birmingham for the 
photographic survey of Warwickshire. Since 
then one or more of the local archzological 
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societies have also taken up the matter, 
and issued schemes of a similar nature to 
that which is being carried out in the county 
of Warwick. It was generally felt that the 
importance of the proposed survey was so 
great, that its extension throughout England 
and Wales, on an, uniform basis of operation, 
was highly desirable. At the Congress of 
Archeological Societies in 1894, a sub- 
committee was appointed to deal with the 
matter. The sub-committee (consisting of 
Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A.. Mr. G. E. Fox, 
F.S.A., and Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, M.A., 
assistant secretary to the Society of Anti- 
quaries) has recently issued its report. The 
great importance of the matter will be seen at 
a glance, and although the scheme, as a whole, 
is one which is sure to commend itself to 
all who have considered the matter, it is, 
nevertheless, very possible that in some of its 
details improvements might be made. With 


this end in view, we shall be glad to open 
our columns to any well-digested criticisms 
on the details of the scheme. 

Speaking for ourselves, we may say that 
we should have liked to have seen a clause 
in the scheme, dealing with inquiry for, and 
preservation of, photographs of buildings and 


other objects which are now no longer in exist- 
ence. ‘This is really a very important matter, 
for in a short time such photographs will be 
no longer obtainable. At the present time, 
for example, photographs of many village 
churches may be found, which were taken 
prior to the rebuilding of those particular 
churches. Such photographs are often the 
only record remaining of what the demo- 
lished building was like. It is, therefore, 
very important that they should be carefully 
collected and preserved before it is too late 
to do this. This observation, of course, 
applies to other destroyed buildings, and 
we wish that the report had dealt with the 
matter. 

The full abstract of the report appears 
among the Proceedings of Societies on 
another page. 


We understand that at Chassenon, in the 
Department of Charente, France, an archzo- 
logical discovery of some interest has been 
made. In digging out an old well, supposed 
to have been filled up at the period of the 


invasion of the Barbarians, the workmen have 
found a Gallic god, It is rather more than 
two feet high. The figure is very much in 
the attitude of the Hindoo Buddha, and 
wears round his neck the collar of the Gauls. 
Chassenon is known to be a place of high 
antiquity, and is generally identified with the 
Cassinomagus of the Romans. 


SS 


Mecklaces in Relation to JPre- 
historic Commerce. 
By A. W. BuckLanp, F.A.I. 
aia 
AHEREVER ancient tombs are 
opened, whether belonging to the 
cultured nations of the Eastern 
and Western Hemispheres, or to 
the lowest savages of prehistoric times, neck- 
laces of some kind are pretty sure to be 
found. 

The earliest of these necklaces usually 
consist of teeth of animals tied with sinew 
and unperforated ; but even among relics of 
palolithic man perforated teeth, some of 
them human, and intermixed with pieces of 
bone, have been discovered. We may see 
similar necklaces in use at the present day 
among savages in various parts of the world. 
One from Perak in the British Museum re- 
produces so exactly some found in French 
caves of palzolithic times, that we are con- 
strained to marvel at the persistence of such 
a singular style of ornament. 

The most remarkable of the necklaces at 
present in use among savages are those of 
the Andamanese, which consist of human 
and animal bones ; they also wear round the 
neck the skull and jawbones (Fig. 11) of 
deceased friends, a custom which exists also 
in Australia and New Guinea. These grue- 
some mementoes are highly decorated with 
coloured fringes and shells, sometimes with 
plaits of human hair, and have a band 
attached for suspension, the jawbone of a 
deceased husband being especially valued as 
a relic, but they wear also the jawbones of 
small animals. 

The bone necklaces of the Andamanese* 


* Dr. Allan Thompson in Journal of Anthropo- 
logical Institute, February, 1882. 
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are composed chiefly of the digital bones 
and vertebrz of turtles, iguanas, paradoxus, 
and an animal about the size of a small fox, 
and also of human bones, principally finger- 
bones, but pieces of children’s skulls and 
vertebree, and of the leg and rib bones of 
men, are also used. 

Most of these bones are broken into 
fragments, and are bound together with 
vegetable fibre, to which are attached also 
pieces of a coral-like substance and strings 
of shells. The bones are never perforated, 
but are bound to the principal cord by 
smaller cords, and it is a singular and in- 
teresting fact that sometimes wood, cane, and 
other materials are substituted for the human 
bone, but are always so treated as to resemble 
human bones, and are attached to the cord 
in the same way. Mr. Moseley relates that 
the bones of men bound up with eagle’s 
feathers are worn round the neck as a charm 
in the Admiralty Islands, and adds that 
there, as in the Andamans, he found in one 
of these charms, which usually consist of 
ulnar and radial bones, and sometimes of 
hand bones, that a piece of wood, cut to 
resemble a human humerus, had been sub- 
stituted for the real bone. Birds’ bones are 
formed into necklaces in the Friendly Islands, 
and snakes’ vertebre in New Caledonia. 
Strings of digital bones of the Polar bear 
are worn in the hair by the Esquimaux, and 
the North American Indians wear strings of 
bears’ claws with the last phalanges in them ; 
but the medicine-men of the Cheyenne had 
as a charm a necklace of mummified human 
fingers, bound to a band of blue and white 
beads, with pendants of shells, medicine 
arrows, artificial teeth cut from stone, and 
bags of various substances used as amulets. 
There was also with this necklace a bag con- 
taining the hands of several papooses of 
their enemies, but these were claimed and 
burned by the despoiled tribe with great 
mourning. 

This extraordinary necklace is figured in 
the Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology (Smithsonian), in an article by 
Mr. Bourke on ‘‘The Medicine-men of the 
Apache,” who points out that these finger- 
necklaces are used by many tribes of 
American Indians, and he compares them 
with those human hands used by tribes in 


Australia, with similar necklaces of hands 
depicted in Mexican paintings and on 
Central American sculptures, and with the 
necklace of skulls and waist-band of hands 
which adorn the Indian goddess Kali or 
Durga. 

Teeth, both human and animal, are still 
used to form necklaces in many parts of the 
world ; some of these represent trophies of 
war or the chase, and it is probable that this 
was also the case in prehistoric times, but 
the women in Australia wear the teeth of 
boys, which have been knocked out at the 
initiation ceremonies. Mr. Bourke says the 
custom of wearing necklaces of human teeth 
is not found among the North American 
Indians, but prevails chiefly in Africa and 
the South Sea Islands (Fig. 12), where it is 
a relic of cannibalism, but it also prevailed 
among the Caribs. 

Some travellers have supposed teeth to 
have been worn because of the contrast they 
afford to the black skin of the natives, but 
doubtless they were also looked upon as 
charms, for in some of the South Sea groups 
we find shells, cut into the form of teeth, 
used for necklaces and pendants, and these 
simulated teeth are found in Australia, 
Guiana, and the interior of Peru. From 
Kingsmill, the Marshall Islands, and New 
Guinea we get red shell ornaments of this 
kind, and from the Wallis Islands a necklace 
of cut shell discs with tortoise shell pendants 
of the same tooth-like form, whilst from the 
Tonga Islands come necklaces made from the 
teeth of the sperm whale. 

Shells, from their natural beauty, might 
readily attract as ornaments, but it is a 
singular fact that they are less used in their 
natural form than when laboriously cut into 
various shapes; and from the very earliest 
times, as at the present day, they have been 
cut into thin discs and bored without the aid 
of metal tools. These form the wampum of 
America (Fig 14), where they are used as 
money as also in the Solomon Islands and 
other South Sea groups. 

The manufacture of these shell discs is 
described by Lawson in 1714. He says: 
“The money of the Caroline Indians is all 
made of shells, which are found on the coast, 
which are very large and hard, so that they 
are very difficult to cut. Some English 
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. smiths have tried to drill this sort of shell 
money, and thereby thought to get an advan- 
tage, but it proved so hard that nothing could 
be gained ;” adding, “ This wampum is made 
out of a vast great shell, of which that 
country affords plenty, where it is ground 
smaller than the small end of a tobacco-pipe 
or a large wheat straw. This the Indians 
grind on stones until they make it current, 
but the drilling is the most difficult to the 
Englishman, which the Indians manage with 
a nail stuck in a cane or reed. ‘Thus they 
roll it continuously on their thighs with their 
right hand, holding the bit of shell with their 
left, so in time they drill a hole quite through 
it, which is very tedious work.”* 

Discs of shell and bone thus bored to be 
used for necklaces, and perhaps also for 
money, are found in the most ancient of 
graves, and they were doubtless bored in the 
manner described, by means of those delicate 
flint borers or awls of Neolithic Agé found 
in our museums. The distribution of these 
shell discs, usually threaded alternately black 
and white, is very wide, extending from 
America right across the Pacific to Japan, 
China, and India, where they are found 
adorning the necks of Nagas, accompanied 
by the same forms shell pendants worn with 
them in America and the South Sea Islands. 

In Africa similar necklaces are worn, but 
they are made not of marine shells, but of 
ostrich-egg shells, the discs being about the 
size of a silver penny, and alternated with 
pieces of dark skin of the same size and 
form. The length of the chains formed in 
this manner and worn by the little Bushmen 
is astonishing ; some are even 8 yards long, 
which, when we consider the vast amount of 
labour represented by the cutting and Loring 
the enormous number of discs required, is 
truly a gigantic work of patience and skill. 
Stanley brought several of these strings of 
alternate shell and skin discs from the Akkas, 
and they are also worn by the Niam Niams, so 
that they appear to be chiefly in use among the 
dwarf races, and innumerable discs are to be 
found in the most ancient of their kitchen 
middens, proving the antiquity of their manu- 
facture. But these ostrich eggshell discs are 
also found in the graves of ancient Egypt 

* See Holmes’ “Art in Shell,” Annual Report 
Bureau of Ethnology, vol. ii. 


and Etruria, in the latter case accompanied 
by ostrich-eggs beautifully painted and en- 
graved,* and the question naturally arises 
whether the custom of making and wearing 
necklaces of these discs originated in Egypt, 
and gradually filtered down to the wild tribes 
of the interior, being exported with the 
ostrich-eggs as articles of commerce to 
Etruria, or whether both civilized countries 
derived their use from the African dwarfs 
described by Herodotus. In either case it 
is evident that with these beads other articles 
and many new ideas would have been con- 
veyed from country to country, thus enlarging 
the area of civilization by commerce as at 
the present day.T 

There is a curious bead, also widely dis- 
tributed, assigned by Sir John Evans to the 
Bronze Age, which appears to simulate these 
shell discs. It consists of a long bead, cut 
so as to resemble several discs, and is found 
of various materials. One of this pattern 
in tin was discovered in a Wiltshire barrow ; 
some of bronze and serpentine come from 
the Swiss lake dwellings; some in bronze 
and a white metal have been brought from 
Abyssinia. Some of bone and serpentine 
were found, accompanied by shell discs, by 
the brothers Siret in south-east Spain, whilst 
a necklace of bronze formed of these sub- 
divided beads from Livonia, dated 500 to 
1000 A.D., is of especial interest, because it 
bears bronze pendants of precisely the same 
form as many of those attached to necklaces 
from the South Sea Islands. 

But undoubtedly it is to amber as an 
article of commerce that the greatest interest 
attaches, for it is not only found in the 
earliest of barrows, and in Swiss lake dwell- 
ings of the Neolithic Age, but was so highly 
valued in prehistoric times as to have tempted 
early mariners to the shores of the Baltic and 


* The British Museum catalogue traces the ostrich- 
eggs to Egypt, and from Greek letters being found on 
several, suggests that they were painted in Egypt by 
Greek workmen. 

+ There is nothing more curious than the universality 
of this disc-like form of bead in prehistoric times. 
Originating doubtless in the naturally perforated bird 
bone, it was copied in shell, in ivory, in bronze, in 
gold, and in vitreous paste in Egypt and various 
civilized parts of the Old World, and many of different 
kinds are almost always introduced into necklaces 
without apparent necessity, some being very minute. 
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to Britain. Professor Boyd-Dawkins* traces 
three trade routes of the Etruscans afterwards 
followed by the Romans in search of ainber : 
I. By the valley of the Adige, past Verona 
and Trieste, over the Brenner Pass to the 
valley of the Inn, crossing the Danube at 
Linz and Passau, thence over the Bohemian 
mountaiis to the valley of the Elbe, and 
thence to the coast of Schleswig and Holstein. 
Hallstadt occupied an important position to 
the right of this route; II. Vzé Trieste, 
Laibach, Gratz, Bruch, Presburg to the 
Lower Vistula; III. Northwards over the 
passes of the Alps into France, and thence 
to Britain and Ireland. 

Along these routes are found not only 
necklaces of amber, but twisted torques of 
gold and bronze, safety-pin brooches, and 
many other articles of undoubted Etruscan 
origin. Sir John Evans doubts whether 
there was any direct intercourse in very early 
times between Etruria and Britain, because 
of the absence of those lunettes and gorgets 
of gold found so frequently in Ireland ; but 
if we may trace the Etruscans by these and 
by other articles in gold and bronze, we shall 
find that they passed through Cornwall and 
Wales. In the latter country the splendid 
gold armour found at Mold, in Flintshire, is, 
says Mr. Boyd-Dawkins, of precisely the same 
pattern as metal-work at Hallstadt, Veii, 
Corneto, and Preeneste, and a gold cap or 
crown of the same pattern is shown in the 
Irish Academy. This armour was accom- 
panied by 300 amber beads, which must 
have formed a splendid necklace, the owner 
having probably been a chieftain or leader of 
an expedition to Ireland, buried where he 
died from wounds or disease. 

Beads of amber and jet, both very massive 
and of singular shape, have been found in 
Ireland. Some enormous jet beads were 
discovered on an oaken floor at a depth of 
7 feet below the surface, near Callow Hill, 
Queen’s County. 

Jet and amber are found together in the 
Swiss lake dwellings, and also in many 
British and Irish tumuli, the amber beads in 
many cases being extremely rough, amorphous- 
looking pieces, apparently taken just as they 
were found, bored, and strung, sometimes 
intermixed with shells or bones. 


* Early Man in Britain, pp. 467, 468. 
VOL. XXXII. 


Amber is found not only on the shores of 
the Baltic, but also in Sicily and Northern 
Italy, and in France and Spain. It varies in 
colour from pale yellow to dark red, the 
latter variety being found in Sicily, and this, 
Sir Augustus Franks thinks, is the kind from 
which the ornaments in the Greek and 
Etruscan tombs at Cumz, Bari, Noli, and 
Palestrina,* were made. Some is still picked 
up occasionally on the east coast of England, 
washed across the North Sea, and probably 
such flotsam and jetsam formed a portion of 
that found in neolithic graves ; but doubtless 
by far the larger quantity came then, as now, 
from the shores of the Baltic, and passed 
from hand to hand, as such things do among 
barbarians in the way of barter. Four beads 
of ved amber were found in a tumulus at 
Priddy, near Cheddar ; they were bored only 
on one side, and with them were small 
opaque glass beads perforated. 

Mr. Holmes says amber is commonly used 


by the North American Indians, but he does . 


not say whence this amber is derived. Four 
beads of amber are figured in the Ninth 
Annual Report of the Sureau of Ethnology 
(Smithsonian) as worn by the Esquimaux of 
Point Barrow, and highly valued, having 
been manufactured by themselves from 
amber picked up on the shore, and very 
rare. 

There is a large bead of amber from 
Ireland in the British Museum, remarkable 
from having an Ogham inscription scratched 
upon it. (Fig. 15.) Animmense number of 
beads, found at Lake (Wiltshire), were re- 
strung by Thurnham, who formed of them 
a large necklet, exactly like one in jet from 
Scotland. The beads are alike in form 
(Fig. 30), and probably both of about the 
same period—that is, of the early Bronze 
Age. 

Sir John Evans,t writing of the jet orna- 
ments of Britain, says, ‘‘Some of the amber 
plates found at Hallstadt are of the same 
pattern, and perforated in the same manner, 
so that perhaps the jet of Britain have been 
copied from foreign ones of amber, and 
probably Hallstadt and Britain have been 

* There is a long necklace from Palestrina in the 
British Museum of square beads of red amber separ- 
ated by bone and porcelain discs, and with two large 


pendants of silver. 
{ Ancient Stone Implements, p. 480. 
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supplied with amber from a common source ” 
(shores of the Baltic), ‘adding, “Our amber 
ornaments differ from those of Scandinavia, 
and amber is found on our eastern coasts. 
In Strabo’s time, amber and ivory were 
among the articles exported from Celtic Gaul 
to Britain.” 

In Ireland, amber beads have been found 
in connection with teeth of bearand deer, and 
perforated bone, and accompanied by bone 
tools ; also with impure glass beads of curious 
patterns. (Figs. 21, 24, 28.) One of these, 
known as the dumbbell bead (Fig. 20), 
seems to be peculiar to Ireland, and was 
therefore probably of native manufacture. 
Several of these dumbbell beads, of 
different sizes and material, may be seen 
in the British Museum, generally unper- 
forated, and usually of greenish glass, but 
some of glass perforated, and one of stone, 
were exhibited in the Irish Exhibition. The 
imperforate beads were probably bound to a 
necklet by a cord round the centre, but it is 
evident that the peculiar form had some 
significance, and its nearest affinity is to be 
found in the sign used for the moon in 
Scandinavia during the later Bronze Age, 
which is given by Worsae—thus O=O. Sir 
John Lubbock, in Archeologia, vol. xlii., 
describes an object found in the ancient 
cemetery at Marino, which bears a strong 
resemblance to these dumbbell beads ; but I 
have not met with anything elsewhere of 
similar shape. 

Other Irish beads of glass and porcelain 
(Figs. 21, 24, 28) have a strong affinity 
to those of supposed Egyptian or Phoenician 
origin known as snake or adder stones ; but 
if we compare them minutely, we find them 
more nearly related to the Etruscan, which, 
however, are in many cases scarcely to be 
distinguished from those of the other two 
countries. 

Perhaps the special feature of the Etruscan 
bead is the curious knots and excrescences 
which abound upon them, as illustrated in 
Fig. 26, and also on the various beads and 
curious masks on the early Etruscan neck- 
laces in the British Museum, two of which 
may be seen in our illustrations. (Figs. 7, 8.) 
The true adder stone, however, consists of 
spirals of white running through the glass, 
which spirals are supposed to resemble 


snakes. These are more allied to Phoenician 
and Egyptian beads than to the Etruscan. 
Two beads, one from Sidon and one from 
Sinai, given in our illustrations (Figs. 23, 25), 
will show the special forms and colours of 
Phoenician glass; but they were doubtless 
imitated elsewhere, and in the Irish Academy 
may be seen beads resembling these (Fig. 17), 
which may perhaps be of Irish manufacture, 
for undoubtedly the art of glass-making was 
known in Ireland in very early times, having 
probably been introduced by those Greek or 
Etruscan colonists who, both by tradition 
and archeology, may be regarded as the first 
civilizers of Ireland. 

Beads of this kind, however, are found also 
in tombs and cists in Great Britain. One 
such (Fig. 33) was found in a cist at St. Just, 
Cornwall, and with it a notched bead of dark 
green glass or serpentine. (Fig 32.) 

Sir John Evans speaks of similar beads 
found at Winterbourne Stoke, with a burnt 
interment of the Bronze Age. ‘These beads 
are described as having spiral ornaments in 
white on a blue ground, and one of blue 
glass with three spirals in yellow was found 
with a bronze interment and burnt bones in 
Ross-shire. ‘“ These,” says Sir John Evans, 
“are called serpent stones, and are used for 
curing cattle, etc.” Some glass beads with 
the same spiral ornamentation were found in 
the cemetery at Hallstadt, which would seem 
to assign them to a late period, or, at all 
events, to a time when commerce with the 
Continent was well established.”* 

The beads referred to by Sir John Evans 
are doubtless similar to that from Sidon 
(Fig. 23), and these, with others described as 
small tubes of light blue or green opaque 
glass with the outer surface divided into 
rounded segments, so as to give the appear- 
ance of several beads, have not, says the 
learned author quoted, been found of similar 
age on the Continent; and he looks upon 
this as suggestive of direct commercial inter- 
course with the Mediterranean. © 

There are, however, other beads, which 
seem to indicate still wider commercial inter- 
course. ‘Take, for instance, the peculiar bead 
known from its pattern as the chevron bead. 
This bead, which is of vitreous paste, in 
alternate layers of white, green, white, red 

* Ancient Bronze, p. 394 
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and blue, was apparently formed from a sec- 
. tion of a long tube cut at the ends, so as to 
form a vandyke or chevron pattern.* It is 
supposed to be of Egyptian manufacture, but 
its date is uncertain. Its distribution is, 
however, most interesting and peculiar. The 
late Mr. John Brent, in an article upon these 
beads in Archeologia, vol. xlv , says that they 
are found in the Pelew Islands, where they 
are used as money, one being said to be 
worth a war canoe. Those found in Egypt, 
of which one was exhibited by Mr. Flinders 
Petrie among the Egyptian relics of Ptolemaic 
age, but which did not belong to them, are 
very large and perfect in form and pattern ; 
but some, which are found in America, 
although of precisely the same pattern, are 
very much smaller. Of American specimens, 
several from an ancient grave at Ancon, Peru, 
are in the Liverpool Museum; others, also 
found in a very old Peruvian tomb, with 
some of those blue bugle beads usually seen 
forming a network over Egyptian mummies, 
are now in Oxford. 

Schoolcraft describes eight beads of this kind 
found in old Indian graves in Canada West. 
The one illustrated (Fig. 16) was dug up 
by Mr. Brent, in Canterbury, and there are 
others in the British Museum which have 
been unearthed in various parts of Great 
Britain (one having been found by a gentle- 
man when fishing), and there are two at 
Copenhagen, discovered in Jutland and 
Stockholm. 

They have been found also in Italy, and 
there are three in the Egyptian collection of 
the Historical Society of New York, from a 
tomb at Sakkara, in Egypt. Sir Augustus 
Franks inclines to the belief that they are 
comparatively modern ; but in that case it is 
difficult to understand how it is they are met 
with in so many ancient tombs, not only in 
Egypt, but in Peru and Canada. 

The Italian specimens are blue and white 
at the end, and one, which was exhibited at 
the Irish Exhibition, was also of this kind— 
blue and white only. 

Beads of similar kind, known as Aggri 
beads, are dug up on the west coast of 
Africa, and form part of the royal jewels of 


* The mode of making this bead and several 
specimens may be seen in the British Museum. 


the Kings of Ashanti.* Mr. J. E. Price, 
F.S.A., who read a paper on these beads 
at the Anthropological Institute, describes 
them as “made of various earths of great 
purity and richness of colour, arranged in 
patterns which distinctively traverse the sub- 
stance of the bead from the outside to its 
centre or axis, and are burned together with 
a brilliant baked glaze on the surface, which 
in some instances partly extends to the sub- 
stance of the bead, giving a translucent 
appearance. Such as are blue, like the sea, 
under certain conditions of tropical light, and 
with a white spotted pattern that resemble 
jelly-fish in the sea swimming at various 
depths, are much prized for their rarity and 
beauty. The prevalent colours are yellow, 
of a brimstone tint, chocolate, dark purple, 
white, green, and red, all separate in pattern 
and no indications of blending.” 

The shape and size of these beads, Mr. 
Price gives as like sections of a clay tobacco- 
pipe, although some are square, with the 
angles slightly rounded, a few orange-shaped, 
and sometimes made in the segments of a 
circle, which, being strung together, form 
finger-rings and bracelets. 

There is a long string of these beads from 
Ashanti in the South Kensington Museum, 
bearing a fetish as a pendant. They are, 
however, roughly formed, and of coarse 
material, striped red and white, or blue and 
white. These probably formed the trade 
article of early times, and are such as Mr. 
Price says were buried with slaves, who were 
also sold with necklaces of these beads ; and 
in this manner they found their way to the 
West Indies and Barbadoes, and some of 
those in our museums, Major Bale thinks, 
may in a similar way have been brought over 
by Roman slaves from Western Africa. 

The question arises, how they came 
originally to West Africa, as they certainly 
were not manufactured there? and the 
general opinion is that they were taken 
there by Egyptians, Phoenicians, and Cartha- 
ginians, being then, as now, eagerly sought in 
barter by the natives. Even at the present 


* Some of the chiefs in Mashonaland wear bead- 
necklaces of great age. The beads are said to be 
Venetian, and were probably obtained in barter from 
the early Arab or Portuguese traders, but they may 
perhaps date from the palmy days of Zimbabwe. 
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day the manufacturers of Birmingham find 
imitations of these beads the most acceptable 
for trade in this part of Africa. 

The value of the best of the ancient Aggri 
beads is from one and a half to twice their 
weight in gold-dust, the inferior ones fetching 
weight for weight. 

The presence of these beads in Canada 
was accounted for by Mr. Brent by supposing 
that they were taken over by the Northmen 
in the eleventh century, when they made a 
temporary settlement in Vinland; but it 
scarcely seems probable that ancient beads 
so rare should have been thus conveyed to a 
new settlement. Still more difficult is it to 
account for their presence in very old 
Peruvian graves, accompanied also by other 
objects distinctly Egyptian, such as the blue 
porcelain bugles. 

Two Egyptian beads, probably of the kind 
described by Mr. Price as resembling jelly- 
fish in the sea, are to be seen in the South 
Kensington Museum. ‘They are beautifully 


formed, and in all these Egyptian beads the 
pattern runs through the substance of the 
bead, and is not, as in the Etruscan and many 
of the Irish examples, produced by adding 
knobs and raised bands (Fig. 17), in the Irish 
examples often curiously knotted and twisted. 

The Greek beads (Fig. 22) follow the 


Etruscan rather than the Egyptian. 

A Chaldean bead (Fig. 29), represented in 
our plate, exactly reproduces the Egyptian 
example in the South Kensington Museum. 

Looking over the Assyrian sculptures in 
the British Museum, I have been struck by 
the fact that all the kings and attendants 
figured on the tablets of the assigned date, 
circa 880 B.C., are adorned with necklaces 
generally of two rows of barrel-shaped beads, 
with a smaller round bead between them (Fig. 
4), whilst on one of the larger slabs the 
monarch, Assur Nasr Pal, wears this necklace, 
the beads being sculptured in wavy bands 
resembling the chevron pattern of the 
Egyptian beads, or perhaps the Phcenician 
blue beads with white wavy lines. On some 
of the beads, however, the chevron pattern 
is distinctly carved, although, of course, the 
colours are not to be seen in the stone. 

One of the Assyrian or Chaldean neck- 
laces is remarkable from having pendants 
attached to it, which include a_ perfect 


specimen of what we know as the Maltese 
cross (Fig. 3). Curiously enough, the same 
symbol is found in Mexican sculptures 
attached to a necklet of barrel-shaped beads 
(Fig. 10). 

Doubtless the pendants attached to neck- 
laces were usually either charms and amulets, 
or the symbols of the gods worshipped by 
the wearer. There is every reason to sup- 
pose that in ancient America, as among the 
American Indians of the present day, the 
cross represented the cardinal points and the 
winds which blew from them. Whether the 
Assyrian cross had the same meaning, we 
cannot determine; but it is certain that the 
winds and the cardinal points were regarded 
with great veneration in Chaldea, and prob- 
ably also in Assyria. 

Into the large subject of charms and 
amulets it would be impossible to enter ; 
they seem to be universal, and extremely 
varied ; but there is one form so intimately 
associated with necklaces, that it must be 
lightly touched upon. ‘This is the triangle, 
which, as a pendant, is very widely distributed, 
being found of jet and amber, of carnelian 
and other precious stones in Great Britain 
and various other places, and of glass and 
gold in Ireland. (Figs. 24, 31.) It is 
represented by arrow-heads in some of the 
most elegant of the later Etruscan necklaces 
(Fig. 6), and by sharks’ teeth among many 
uncivilized races. Mr. Leland says the 
sharks’ tooth is still regarded as a charm 
among the gipsies. 

The reason for this use of a form which 
we are accustomed to regard as symbolical 
of the Trinity, by races who certainly attached 
no such meaning to it, is not easily deter- 
mined. Had it been found only in Ireland, 
it would, doubtless, have been assigned tu 
Christian times and the influence of St. 
Patrick ; but when we find it in use among 
the ancient Etruscans and the bronze-using 
people of Britain long before the Chris- 
tian era, some other meaning must be as- 
signed to it. Among the Etruscans it may, 
perhaps, have some reference to their three 
great gods; but there does not appear 
sufficient data for determining the meaning 
of this form used as a charm, although it is 
evidently connected with the tooth-like 
pendant in use almost everywhere. 
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Teeth, as we have seen, have been in use 
for necklaces since the very earliest of pre- 
historic times; they have been generally 
intermixed with other things, such as shells, 
both fossil and recent in the palzeolitic caves, 
with sections of birds’ bones, beads of stone 
and of clay, pieces of amber, in fact, anything 
which struck the fancy of the savage wearer 
as suitable for adornment, or perhaps for use 
as mnemonics, the teeth being always the 
most important part, as showing how many 
enemies had been slain and perhaps devoured, 
and how many and what animals had fallen 
to his spear and bow in the chase. It is 
easy to see in this way that a tooth of any 
kind would always be regarded as a lucky 
symbol ; and when the real thing could not 
be procured, or was too large and heavy to 
wear, it would be imitated in bone, wood, or 
shell, as we see everywhere, and especially in 
the South Sea Islands, where long shell 
pendants of tooth-like form, some cut out 
of the teeth of the sperm whale, supply the 
place of the real teeth. 

Running through the course of ages, and 
under the usual law of survivals, the origin 
becomes lost, and the form only, with the 
accompanying legend of luck attached to it, 
remains in use even to the present day. 
This appears to me the simple origin of a 
widely-spread superstition ; and although I 
know the form has been associated with what 
is known as “nature worship,” I prefer to 
refer it to that which seems to me the more 
rational origin. 

In the way of survival, the superstition of 
luck attached to the tooth form continues in 
Italy, pieces of coral of that shape being 
much valued as pendants. That this was the 
case in ancient Etruria there can be no 
doubt : many necklaces, albeit not of the very 
earliest, may be seen with flint arrow-heads 
elegantly set in gold (Figs. 5, 6), showing 
how highly they were prized. The flint 
arrow-head had evidently by this time itself 
become an object of superstitious reverence, 
its use having been entirely lost, so that it 
was regarded as a heaven-sent bolt, not made 
by human hands, as which, under the name 
of elf-stone, it is still reverenced in Ireland 
and Scotland. Most of the gods and heroes 
of Greece are represented without necklets 
of any kind, but Hera and Aphrodite are 


sometimes adorned with necklaces of shell, 
and at Dali both wear necklaces of pointed 
tooth-like pendants. These pendants are 
also seen on some of the Egyptian figures. 
Pasht is sometimes thus adorned, and they 
are worn by ladies, scribes, and fowlers ; but 
most of the Egyptian statues, like those 
of Greece, are devoid of neck ornament. 
When, however, they do appear, they are 
extremely elaborate. Amenophis III. is 
represented with a necklace of eight rows ; 
and the collar known as “ Usekh,” which 
was sometimes affixed to the mummy, or 
painted on the mummy case, was often quite 
a panorama of symbols. That which deco- 
rated Queen Aah-hotep, wife of Kames, a 
king of the seventeenth dynasty, is thus 
described by Maspero : 

In addition to a chain of gold with scara- 
bseus pendant and fastening of linked heads 
of geese, the “ Usekh” of this queen con- 
sisted cf “rows of scrolls, four - petalled 
fleurettes, hawks, vultures, winged urai, 
crouching jackals, and figures of antelopes 
pursued by tigers, all in gold repoussée work, 
finished at the ends with two hawks’ heads 
inlaid with blue enamel, the whole being 
sewn upon the mummy cloth by means of 
small gold rings attached to the back of 
each.” 

The tooth-like pendant is here replaced by 
little figures resembling the pawns of chess- 
men, which seems to have been a favourite 
Egyptian form (Fig. 1). Maspero describes 
the innumerable substances employed in 
Egyptian necklaces, the principal being 
amethyst, emerald, garnet, aquamarine, agate, 
jasper, lapis lazuli, feldspar, obsidian, car- 
nelian, serpentine, porphyry, yellow amber, 
turquoise, coral, mother-of-pearl, pearls, 
hematite, Oriental turquoise, and malachite.* 
These were cut into round, square, oval, 
spindle-shaped, pear-shaped, or lozenge- 
shaped beads. ‘Strung and arranged row 
above row, these beads were made into neck- 
laces. With no tool save the point, they 
fashioned these materials into an infinity of 
shapes—hearts, human fingers, serpents, 
animals, images of divinities. All these 
were amulets, and they were probably less 


* Many of these substances having been brought 
from distant lands show an immense commercial inter- 
course, 
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valued for the charm of the workman- 
ship than for the supernatural virtues which 
they were supposed to possess. The frog 
was emblematic of renewed birth. The 
little lotus-flower column in green feldspar 
symbolized the Divine gift of eternal youth. 
The ‘ Uta,’ or symbolic eye, protected against 
the Evil-eye, against words spoken in envy or 
anger, and against the bites of serpents.”* 
Among the most common of the pendants 
was the well-known scarabzeus, with which so 
many superstitious ideas were associated. 

In Fig. 1 of our illustrations may be seen 
some of the forms in common use for 
Egyptian necklaces in carnelian, lapis lazuli, 
and other substances, and in Fig. 2 some 
of the rarer forms, including a mummy in 
the blue vitreous paste so commonly em- 
ployed in the manufacture of these symbolic 
pendants, which were usually, as in this case, 
pierced lengthways, and suspended by a 
small wire of bronze or silver. This figure 
of a mummy, and the hands and fingers often 
introduced into these Egyptian necklaces, 
forcibly recall the savage adornments of the 
Andaman Islands (Fig. 11), and of that 
gruesome American necklace of human 
fingers described above. They do, indeed, 


seem to be a survival of that state of savage- 
dom still existing in Australia, the Andaman 


Islands, and North America, in which por- 
tions of the bodies of relatives are borne 
about by the survivors as mementoes; and 
this state of survival seems also observable in 
some of the early Etruscan necklaces, in 
which appear as pendants faces and masks in 
gold and enamel (Fig. 7). It is a stage, 
doubtless, in which, as in the case of the 
tooth-like pendants, supernatural properties 
have become attributed to the form, the 
origin being lost. On the contrary, the 
human skulls and hands which adorn many 
of the Mexican and Central American 
statues, the necklace of skulls of the Indian 
Durga, and probably the Gorgon head of 
Minerva, may be referred to the savage 
triumph of cannibals over their victims. 

If we compare the irregular and inartistic 
combinations of the Egyptian necklaces with 
the elegant early Etruscan (Fig. 8), we seem 
to see not only a great advance in the jewel- 


* See Egyptian Archaeology, by Maspero. Trans- 
lated by Miss Amelia B. Edwards, p. 241 ef seg. 


ler’s art, but also an emancipation from the 
tyranny of symbolism. The charming little 
flowers with pearl centre, the pendants of 
golden acorns and flowers suspended by 
delicate chains, and attached to a fine golden 
lace, is simply a beautiful work of art ; but 
Castellani, who made a study of Etruscan, 
Grecian, and Roman jewellery, looked upon 
these elegant necklaces as the work of a 
people anterior to the Etruscans, whom he 
designated Zirreni. As, however, that was 
the name which the ancient Etruscans 
claimed, we are probably justified in calling 
them Ancient Etruscan; but, as Castellani 
pointed out, works of this kind are found not 
only in Italy, but all along the borders of the 
Mediterranean and the Biack Sea, in the 
Crimea, Phoenicia, and Egypt, being evi- 
dently of the same origin, and showing either 
the range of one race, or their commercial 
relations. The chain-work in these very 
ancient necklaces is very fine, resembling 
the Indian of the present day, whilst the 
soldering of very minute grains of gold on 
plain metal, so as to form embossed orna- 
ments, a method carried to perfection by the 
goldsmiths of Ancient Etruria and Greece, is 
still employed by the jewellers of India, 
although their work is coarse compared to 
that of Greece and Etruria. Among the 
Etruscan necklaces are some formed of white 
beads, resembling pearls, covered with a fine 
network of gold (see Fig. 5), also disks of 
gold, with knobs to represent separate beads. 
A most elegant Greek necklace of this kind, 
consisting of a multitude of small chains, to 
each of which is attached a gold pendant in 
shape of a vase, headed by tiny flowers in 
enamel, may be seen in the British Museum, 
and a reproduction of the same by Castellani 
is in the South Kensington Museum. 

The Romans inherited Greek and Etruscan 
art and art methods ; their jewellery, there- 
fore, was copied from earlier works, and has 
thus found its way into our museums from 
all parts of the Roman Empire. But many 
of these are genuine Greek, Etruscan, and 
Egyptian works of art, for the Romans, like 
ourselves, were collectors of antiques; so 
that in finding what appear to be Pheenician 
or Egyptian necklaces with Roman inter- 
ments, we need not suppose them to be 
always of Roman manufacture. It is certain, 
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also, that in all ages beads and articles of 
gold, either strung as necklaces or separate, 
have passed from hand to hand in the way of 
barter, and thus may be found in places to 
which their original owners were strangers. 
Nor must it be forgotten that in early times 
necklaces were worn, not as ornaments by 
women, but as marks of distinction by kings 
and warriors. Like our collars of knight- 
hood, they were originally given for bravery, 
and hence passed from hand to hand by 
conquest. An old Irish song relates that 
“‘ Malachi wore the collar of gold, which he zon from 
the proud invader ;” 
and doubtless such trophies of victory were 
often handed down from generation to 
generation as heirlooms, or were sometimes 
buried with the victor or his heirs, like other 
treasured possessions. 

The collar of gold worn by Malachi may 
have been one of those twisted torques of 
gold seen in almost all museums, and usually 
denominated Celtic, although they may be of 
various ages, or it might have been one of 
those golden /umettes which are found more 
frequently in Ireland than elsewhere, and 
seem to be of undoubted Etruscan origin. 
It is, however, doubtful whether these were 
worn round the neck or on the head, and 
there are certainly small Etruscan bronzes 
showing a similar ornament on the head, like 
the halo of a medizeval saint. 

Another mode by which rich collars of 
gold and valuable gems have been dissemin- 
ated in all ages has been by presentation 
from sovereign to sovereign, or by offerings 
from subject chiefs to their suzerain. A 
curious instance of the presentation of a 
necklace to a sovereign or to a god may be 
seen on one of the Assyrian slabs in the 
British Museum, where a winged figure is 
represented offering a string of beads to a 
seated monarch or god. Whether the winged 
figure represents a foreign ambassador or a 
messenger from the other world must be left 
to conjecture, but the offering thus presented 
shows how much value was attached to the 
necklace in Assyria.* That it was similarly 


* An interesting reference to the use of the neck- 
lace in remote times is to be found in the celebrated 
Deluge tablet, where the goddess Ishtar says, ‘‘ By 
the necklace of my neck I shall be mindful of these 
days, never shall I lose the memory of them.” 


prized in Persia appears from a passage in 
Herodotus, who, speaking of the composition 
of the army of Xerxes, says: “ Amongst them 
he chose the greatest part of the Persians 
who wore necklaces and bracelets ; next to 
them the Medes; these were not less 
numerous than the Persians, but were inferior 
in strength.”* Hence it may be inferred 
that the wearers of necklaces were thus 
adorned, not only on account of rank, but 
for valour. 

The Assyrian necklaces, according to the 
statues, consisted entirely of barrrel-shaped 
beads, plain or with chevrons, alternating 
with smaller round heads. As far as 
memory serves, this is the prevailing type 
throughout the Asiatic Continent. I do not 
call to mind any tooth like pendants from 
India or China; the nearest approach to them 
is in Japan, where curious comma-like ap- 
pendages of different sizes known as Maga- 
damas are interspersed with beads and worn 
for luck. Many of these are to be seen in 
the British Museum, with blue and green 
glass beads (Fig. 9), precisely like many to 
be found in Anglo-Saxon collections. These 
were discovered by Mr. Gowland in some of 
those gigantic dolmens explored by him, to 
which he assigns the date 200 to 500 A.D., 
and he believes them to be of Japanese 
manufacture. With them were found round 
beads of silver and clay, and bugle or 
cylinder beads of jasper, bored with much 
labour from end to end. Singularly enough, 
there is also with them a bugle of blue paste 
exactly like the Egyptian, and round un- 
closed rings of copper gilt, like those from 
Ireland and Ancient Etruria in the British 
Museum ; but the Japanese specimens Mr. 
Gowland thinks were like the beads of native 
manufacture, and used as earrings. 

The monstrous rosaries of the Jains in the 
British Museum are of the barrel shape, and 
may be looked upon as necklaces for gigantic 
idols, but undoubtedly some of the early 
European necklaces were of vast dimensions ; 
there is one from Sardinia in the British 
Museum, consisting of immense balls of rock- 
crystal, and bronze beads. Perhaps the great 
balls of crystal sometimes found and used in 
divination may have formed parts of similar 
necklaces. 

* Herodotus, viii., 113. 
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There is one more form of bead to which 
we must refer, for it is found everywhere, in 
many materials, and of various ages. This 
is a melon-shaped bead; we give an 
illustration of one in bronze from ancient 
Chaldea (Fig. 18), and of another from 
Mexico (Fig. 19). Some are found in gallery 
graves of the Stone Age in Scandinavia, 
carved in stone, some of bronze in the Swiss 
lake-dwellings, some of glass and bronze in 
Ireland, and many of different materials in 
Anglo-Saxon graves; but whether all are 
copied from one original, or have been 
separately invented, it is hard to say. 

We have seen necklaces of gold and gems, 
and of beads precious as gold, adorning the 
necks of kings and warriors in the most 
anciently civilized nations of the world, and 
we have seen similar beads placed on the 
necks of slaves* and sold with them to that 
which is known as the New World, and we 
have seen beads used in forming such neck- 
laces scattered broadcast over the world from 
the very earliest of prehistoric times ; but I 
have only touched upon a subject which 
might fill many volumes, for it is evident that 
where beads are found not of native manu- 
facture, there some foreign intercourse must 
at some time have existed. ‘Thus the story 
of necklaces, when read aright, becomes a 


record of prehistoric commerce, and an im- 
portant page in the unwritten history of the 


world. 
Ng 
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Che Use of the buly Scriptures in 
Faith-bealing and Superstition. 
By J. Lewis ANDRE, F.S.A. 

—<>——_ 

Sea) MONG many nations, and from the 
earliest times, the books containing 
the principles of the religious 
creeds of the people have been 

made the instruments of supposed super- 

* There seems reason to suppose that in some 

countries, and at some periods, the necklace was 
looked upon as a badge of slavery ; hence its absence 
upon Greek and Egyptian statues. I have met with 
a passage somewhere, in which a slave’s necklace was 
struck off upon his receiving his freedom, and it is 
certain that in many of the Egyptian paintings slaves 


with necklaces are represented waiting upon mistresses 
with bare necks. 
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natural power, either by the oral employment 
of them, or by their use as amulets or written 
talismans. Buddhists, Mahometans, Jews, and 
Christians, have, each of them, been more or 
less addicted to the belief that their sacred 
books were endowed with a power not 
naturally due to them, and therefore their 
credence in this respect has been a super- 
stitious one. 

From a very short period after the intro- 
duction of Christianity, the books, or rolls 
containing the four Gospels began to be 
treated with especial reverence, as was only 
natural from the fact of our Lord being “ the 
Word” Himself; and, as time wore on, this 
veneration developed into a belief that these 
books, and, in a lesser way, the other sacred 
Scriptures, were endowed with supernatural 
powers. This perverted reverence took several 
forms, the principal one being a conviction 
that the Bible could be used in curing dis- 
eases, in foretelling the future, and in de- 
tecting witchcraft and sorcery. Besides these 
miraculous powers, it came to be credited 
that the wearing of the Gospels would act 
as a preservative against disease and dangers. 

The talismanic use of the Christian Scrip- 
tures probably arose from the practice of the 
Apostles and early missionaries bearing these 
writings constantly with them, and in some 
cases causing these beloved objects to be 
interred in their graves, as was the case with 
St. Barnabas, on whose body, at its discovery 
in 485, there was found a copy of the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, written on wooden tablets. 
As amulets sacred books have been used 
from the remotest ages in the East, and hence 
the custom was the more readily adopted by 
the Christians. It was severely denounced 
by many early bishops and councils, and 
was alluded to as dangerous by the English 
Royal Commissioners in 1547. Several 
methods of using the Bible in a talismanic 
manner will be found in the Rediguary, vols. 
vii. and viii., new series; article ‘‘ Talis- 
mans.” 

In early and medizval Christendom, the 
portions of the Bible chiefly used for super- 
natural purposes were the Psalter of the Old 
Testament, and the Gospels of the New. 
Great prominence has always been given to 
the book of Psalms in Christian ritual, and I 
need hardly notice one instance of this—the 

D 
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saying or singing the whole of it once a 
month, as directed in the Book of Common 
Prayer. The entire Psalter was recited daily 
at Lincoln Cathedral for the living and the 
dead, and each prebendary is still reminded 
at his installation of his obligation to recite 
his allotted portion “daily if nothing 
hinders.” In earlier times, Roger of Wend- 
over tells us that St. Swithun ordered fifty 
psalms to be sung every Wednesday by the 
monks and nuns of his diocese, for the King 
and his nobles. F. Thiers, in his exhaustive 
work om Superstitions gui regardent tous les 
Sacrements, gives many instances of the em- 
ployment of the Psalter for superstitious 
purposes. 

Copies of the Ten Commandments are 
still worn as talismans by some persons for 
bringing good luck; but besides these and 
the Psalter, I only know of one passage in 
the Old Testament used  superstitiously. 
It is a charm against bleeding, from 


Ezekiel xvi. 6, and runs as follows: ‘ And 
when I passed by thee, and saw thee 
polluted in thine own blood, I said unto thee 
when thou wast in thy blood, Live.” 
Lore, vol. ii., p. 294.) 

As before noticed, the four Gospels have 
always stood out prominently before the rest 


(Folk 


of the books of the New Testament. It has 
been so in ritual and also in superstition. 
At the present day oaths are taken on the 
book of the Gospels—not on the whole 
Testament—and, till recently, so great was 
the reverence for this volume, that the miners 
in the Forest of Dean took their oaths in the 
Forest Court whilst touching the Gospels 
with a stick of holly kept for the purpose, 
lest the miners’ hands should soil the sacred 
volume. 

But although the book of the four 
evangelists inspired great veneration, the 
portion written by St. John the Divine was 
the Gospel which, above all the others, was 
reverenced and used in ritual, faith-healing, 
and superstition ; and from an early date the 
first chapter of St. John assumed a prominence 
accorded to no other part of sacred writ. 
Le Brun notices that, according:to a large 
number of ancient sacramentaries and rituals, 
the ceremonies of baptism finished by its 
recitation; and Thiers says: ‘‘The same 
thing is practised with respect to women who 


present themselves to be churched, according 
to several French rituals.” For ages it has 
formed part of the priest’s thanksgiving after 
Mass, and in the Sarum Missal the celebrant 
is directed to say it whilst leaving the altar. 
According to the same ritual, it is to be said 
at the blessing of bread on Sundays, and 
Dean Stanley, in his Memorials of West- 
minster (p. 410, n.), relates that at Christ 
Church, Oxford, when the dean and chapter 
dine, a single verse is recited in Greek from 
the first chapter of St. John’s Gospel, which 
is cut short by the Dean saying, ‘‘ Tu autem.” 
Seeing thus the prominence given to St. 
John’s Gospel, and more especially to the 
first chapter of it, we are not surprised to 
find that it is extensively employed in faith- 
healing and superstition. The dying words 
of our Lord, “It is finished,” from chap. xix. 
30, in the same Gospel were extensively 
used in charms. The Lord's Prayer, from 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, and the last part 
of the final chapter of St. Mark, verses 14 to 
20, conclude the list of the passages in the 
New Testament most frequently availed of 
for superstitious purposes, and it now re- 
mains to describe the manner in which the 
above were used in faith-healing, bibliomancy, 
and witchcraft. 

As regards faith-healing, it appears that in 
the days of St. Augustine there was a practice 
of placing the Gospel of St. John on the 
heads of diseased persons for the purpose 
of inducing supernatural cures. The saint 
mentions the custom with a kind of qualified 
approbation, stating that it was better to 
do this than have recourse to the heathen 
superstition of using ligatures or talismans. 

From what St. Augustine says, the book 
appears to have been placed on the head of 
the sick individual as he lay in bed. Le 
Brun, noticing this ceremony, adds that Pope 
Paul V., who reigned from 1605 to 1621, 
orders in his ritual that the clergy when 
visiting the sick should place the hand on 
their heads whilst reciting the Gospel of 
St. John. In the Middle Ages a variation in 
this custom took place, the invalid repair- 
ing to a church, where the priest placed 
his stole on the sick man’s head, who knelt 
before the cleric, whilst he read passages from 
the evangelists. Thiers states that in no 
ancient missal, ritual, or ceremonial, had he 
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seen any description of the manner in which 
this ceremony was to be performed. 

John of Gaddesden, in his work written 
in the thirteenth century, and entitled Zhe 
Medical Rose, recommends a person suffering 
from epilepsy to fast and hear Mass ; then 
on Sunday, he continues, let a good and 
religious priest read over the head of the 
patient in the church the Gospel from St. 
Matthew, xvii. 21—‘‘ This kind goeth not 
forth but by prayer and fasting.” After 
this let the same priest write this Gospel 
out devoutly, and let the patient wear it 
about his neck, and he shall be cured. 

At the commencement of the Books of 
Hours, so commonly in use by the laity in 
the Middle Ages, immediately after the 
calendar there are generally, if not always, 
found four passages from the Gospels— 
namely St. John i. to the end of verse 15 ; 
then St. Luke i. to verse 38, ending “ be it 
unto me according to Thy word”; next 
follows St. Matthew ii. to verse 12 inclusive ; 
and finally St. Mark xvi. 14 to the end. As 
far as I am aware, this sequence never varies, 
neither do the passages above cited. ‘The 
Gospels, it will be perceived, do not follow 
the usual order of our Bibles, but commence 
with the universal favourite—the first chapter 


of St. John—and the last is the conclusion 
of St. Mark’s Gospel with its promises of 
miraculous gifts, including that of healing the 


sick through ¢he laying on of hands. Occa- 
sionally an antiphon and prayer to St. Roch, 
invoking his protection against the plague, is 
introduced almost immediately after these 
Gospels, and I think there can be little doubt 
that these were the portions of Scripture 
generally read over the heads of the sick. 

If the number of cautions against super- 
Stition given by F. Thiers is any guide, the 
custom of thus reciting parts of the Gospels 
was extensively used in France in the 
seventeenth century. For this purpose the 
Gospels read on various saints’ days appear to 
have been selected by some persons, such as 
those appointed for the feasts of SS. Giles, 
Leonard, or Panteleon; and he mentions 
cases in which dogs were led to church to be 
cured of sickness, and the owners, whilst 
holding the animals, had the Gospels read 
over their own heads. 

Traces of the custom above described may 


still be found recorded, for a writer in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1867, says: “I have, 
moreover, been assured by respectable persons 
that there was formerly a man in Hadleigh 
(Suffolk) who charmed away the ague by. 
pronouncing, or rather muttering, over each 
child a verse of Holy Scripture, taken, they 
believed, from the Gospel of St. John.” 
Again, at St. Tegla’s well, Llandegla, Wales, 
sick persons in the evening recited the Lord’s 
Prayer, and then lay down under the Com- 
munion-table with the Bible beneath their 
heads, and covered with a cloth, so remaining 
till daybreak, expecting a cure. In Votes 
and Queries, vol. x., p. 321, it is mentioned 
that in 1864 a gipsy in Devonshire, to cure 
a consumptive patient, mumbled out a few 
disjointed texts of Scripture, and promised 
that the child would be cured the following 
Friday. 

In the reign of Charles II., at the touch- 
ing for the king’s evil, the Gospel from 
St. Mark, xvii. 14 to 20, was read, and 
after the healing ceremony the Gospel of 
St. John, i. to verse 15, was recited, whilst the 
coin given to each patient bore the words of 
verse 9, “That was the true light,” etc. 
These coins were not considered mere 
mementoes of the occasion, but true amulets. 
In Anne’s reign the last-mentioned Gospel 
was omitted. 

The dying words of our Lord, “It is 
finished,” were employed to cure a bleeding 
at the nose, by writing them with his blood 
on the forehead of the person thus troubled. 
Another method was to write these words on 
a paper, and apply it to the head. The 
Lord’s Prayer was much used in faith-healing, 
and Thiers mentions that persons said it 
with three Aves, at first sight of the new 
moon, to preserve themselves from many 
maladies; others, he informs us, used the same 
prayers whilst exposing themselves naked at 
sunrise to cure a fever. The paternoster 
was said, also, before and after some charms 
for healing a wound, drawing out a thorn, or 
stopping a bleeding. The ridiculous jumbles 
of words, called the black and white pater- 
nosters, were often used in superstitious 
practices, but have nothing in common with 
the scriptural form of this prayer. 

The “triumphal title” of our Lord, Jesus 
Nazarenus Rex Judzorum, or its initials, 
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I.N.R.I., formed part of a charm used in 
childbirth noticed by Brand in his Popular 
Antiquities, and also by Thiers, so that its 
use must have been widespread. It was 
a favourite talisman against thieves, and I 
have discovered remains of it on the lid of the 
remarkably fine church chest at Dersingham, 
Norfolk. St. Luke iv. 30, “ But he pass- 
ing,” etc., occurs frequently in charms, and is 
found in one for helping childbirth. Thiers 
says that chap. xiii. 23 of the same Gospel, 
“There shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth,” formed part of a toothache remedy. 
A talisman from Psalm xxvii. 2, 3 against 
worms is very quaint, ‘When the wicked 
came upon me to eat up my flesh,” etc. 

Amongst almost innumerable forms of 
divination employed by the ancients were the 
Sortes Homericz and the Sortes Virgilianz, 
which consisted in opening at random the 
pages of either of these poets, and accepting 
the first passage that presented itself as fore- 
telling the future lot of the inquirer; and 
some of the early Christians considered that 
instead of the heathen poets, the Bible could, 
without superstition, be applied to the same 
purpose, and hence arose the form of divina- 
tion called “ Bibliomancy,” or ‘‘ Sortes Sanc- 
torum,” the “‘ Lots of the Saints.” Forbidden 
by several councils, it was, nevertheless, much 
practised in nearly every age, and in both 
Eastern and Western Christendom. Strange 
to say, although denounced by the Church, 
it was used in the twelfth century as a means 
of discovering heresy; and Peter of Toulouse 
was condemned by its means. Among 
numerous Bishops who forbade the practice 
was Theodore, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who in his Penitential sentenced 
those of his clergy who used the Sortes 
Sanctorum to a three-years’ penance, whilst 
laymen so offending had to submit to a 
penance of a year and a half. Chaucer also 
makes his “Poor Parson” inveigh against 
divination, though he does not mention this 
form of it. Different as were the opinions 
of the two men, both St. Francis of Assisi 
and Archbishop Edwin Sandys are reported 
to have resorted to it. 

In early times there appears to have been 
a custom of electing bishops by lot, after 
which the elected prelate, taking the book of 
the sacred Scriptures, opened it to divine 


whether his future career would be prosperous 
or otherwise, and, as might be expected, in 
some cases bishops of unexceptional holiness< 
and orthodoxy read out most unpropitious 
sentences, notwithstanding which the practice 
obtained in France till 1744 in the case 
of newly-elected canons of the cathedral 
chapters at Boulogne, Ypres, and St. Omer. 

Brand describes how bibliomancy was 
practised when he composed his well-known 
work, “It,” he says, “is usually set about 
with some little solemnity in the morning 
before breakfast, as the ceremony must be 
performed fasting. The Bible is laid on the 
table unopened, and the parties who wish to 
consult it are then to open it in succession. 
They are not at liberty to choose any part of 
the Book, but must open it at random. 
Wherever it may happen to be, the inquirer 
is to place his finger on any chapter mentioned 
in the two open pages.” It was thus used 
to prognosticate good or evil fortune during 
the ensuing year. The Suffolk Garland 
says that in that county “ persons will take 
the Bible to bed with them on New Year’s 
Eve, and as soon as they are awake after 
twelve o’clock they open it at random in the 
dark, mark a verse with their thumb, or stick 
a pin through a verse, turn down a corner of 
a page, and replace the Book under the 
pillow. That verse is supposed to be a 
prophecy of destiny (good or bad) during the 
ensuing year.” 

This form of divination is still common in 
the East. Sometimes the Koran is em- 
ployed, and occasionally the Persian poet 
Hafiz is consulted ; and it is said that the 
late usurper in Persia, Nadir Shah, was twice 
led to besiege cities by referring to this 
author’s works. In England at the present 
day the Bible and a key are associated 
together as instruments of divination, and I 
know of a Berkshire woman who now and 
then takes her Bible and ties it up with the 
street-door key tightly bound up in it, then, 
whilst she holds the key by its bow on the 
tip of a finger, a person present repeats the 
letters of the alphabet, and the key is expected 
to move the Bible when the letter reached is 
the initial of her lover’s name, if he is still 
true to her. Forby, in his Vocabulary of 
East Anglia, gives two examples of this 
species of divination as being used in Suffolk 
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to ascertain by a kind of ordeal if a person 


suspected of theft is guilty or not. In Rut- 
land the key is placed in the Bible over the 
Song of Songs viii. 7, ‘‘ Many waters cannot 
quench love, neither can the floods drown 
it,” etc.; this is also to be recited by the 
woman holding the key. “If the Bible 
turns, the one who holds it will marry ; if it 
continues stationary, she will remain single.” 
(See Folk-Lore of Rutlandshire and Leicester- 
shire, p. 58.) 

Finally, there was a kind of bibliomancy, 
which consisted in prognosticating good or 
evil from chance passages heard in a place of 
worship, and this found much favour amongst 
Jews and Christians. An instance is re- 
ported in the history of Clovis I., King of 
France, who in 507 marched to Tours, where 
he sent messengers to the shrine there of 
St. Martin, enjoining them “ to remark,” says 
Gibbon, “the words of the psalm which 
should happen to be chanted at the precise 
moment when they entered the church. Thé 
words most fortunately expressed the valour 
and the victory of the champion of heaven, 
and the application was easily transferred to 
the new Joshua, the new Gideon, who went 
forth to battle against the enemies of the 
Lord.” (Decline and Fall, etc., vol. iii. 
P- 491.) 

In witchcraft and sorcery the sacred 
Scriptures have been made to play a promi- 
nent part. Witches were supposed to be 
quite unable to read or recite them without 
stumbling over the words, and the persons 
they bewitched were in the same plight. 
The Lord’s Prayer was a frequent test, and 
in 1594 a woman accused of bewitching the 
Earl of Derby, “never could repeat that 
petition, ‘Forgive us our trespasses ’—no, 
not altho’ it was repeated unto her.” So 
says the report on the case. 

A suspected witch, who was tried before 
Judge Arden in 1657, is said to have gone 
over this prayer readily till she came to the 
petition “ Lead us not into temptation,” when 
she said “ And lead us into temptation,” or 
“Lead us not into no temptation.” She was 
therefore condemned and executed. See 
Gentleman's Magazine Library, vol. Super- 
stitions, p. 240. Mr. Nasmyth, in his Aw/o- 
biography, p. 13, mentions the burning of a 
witch through her keeping four black cats and 


reading her Bible through two” pairs of 
spectacles. Finally, in 1712, Thoresby saw 
a reputed witch who could not repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer, and therefore he considered 
her “a fit instrument for Satan.” ‘The ability 
to read this prayer was one of the tests 
employed by the arch witch-finder Hopkins. 

Several instances are recorded of bewitched 
or possessed persons being unable to read 
sacred writings or recite them ; neither could 
they pronounce sacred names. Thus, in 
1664, some bewitched children brought 
before Sir Matthew Hale, could read the 
New Testament until they came to the name 
of Lord or Jesus, when they would fall into 
their fits. Later, in New England, a girl 
acting, as was supposed, under the influence 
of the devil, could read the Scripture pas- 
sages contained in the Prayer Book, but went 
into fits if she attempted to read the same 
Scriptures from the Bible. 

Thiers records a case in which the devil 
was unable to say the psalm A/iserere when 
cited to do so; but although Lucifer and 
his witches and sorcerers could not read 
Scripture properly, they produced dire effects 
by reciting it backwards, and Fabyan records 
a terrible instance of the consequences of this 
reversing of holy writ. After the martyrdom 
of St. Kenelm, he tells us, his sister, Quen- 
dreda, when his body was carried past her, 
leant out of the window, and, he continues, 
“‘T note by what sorcery she ment, there she 
rad the Psalme of ye Sauter begynnyng Deus 
Laudem (109), backwarde: but whatso hir 
entent was she there incontynently fell 
blynde.” (Chronicles, p. 147.) 

A book on magic, published in 1727 by 
J. Roberts, informs us that the devil can be 
raised by reciting the Lord’s Prayer back- 
wards. Divination by the Bible and key, as 
before described, was also considered effectual 
in detecting the innocence or guilt of a sup- 
posed witch, and an instance of its proposed 
application in a case occurring in the present 
century is recorded in Folk-Lore, vol. vi., 
p- 118. 

But the great test in which the Bible was 
employed in the detection of witchcraft con- 
sisted in weighing the sacred volume against 
the presumed witch. Here, if the suspected 
party were the heavier, she was released, in 
some cases without further ordeal, but if lighter 
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than the Bible, condemnation followed. It 
was one of the five tests used by the “‘ expert ” 
Hopkins. The volume thus employed was 
usually the Bible from the parish church, and 
as most of the accused persons would out- 
weigh any ordinary copy of the Scriptures, 
this practice by itself was seldom considered 
conclusive, and the ordeal by swimming was 
resorted to, as at Burlington, Pennsylvania, in 
1735, when some men and women suspected 
of witchcraft triumphed over both tests. At 
Wingrave, Bucks, in 1759, one Susannah 
Hannocks was accused of bewitching a 
woman’s spinning-wheel, so that it would not 
go round, on which the husband of the 
accused woman insisted upon her “ being 
tried by the church Bible, and that the 
accuser should be present: she was con- 
ducted by her husband to the ordeal attended 
by a great concourse of people, who flocked 
to the parish church to see the ceremony, 
where she was stripped of her cloths (clothes) 
to her shift and under-petticoat, and weighed 
against the Bible,” when “she outweighed 
it, and was honourably acquitted of the 
charge.” (London Chronicle, February 27, 
1759.) The reason for denuding this poor 
creature was probably a survival of the theory 
that written talismans or amulets could be 
concealed in the dress of a criminal sub- 
mitted to any ordeal, an example of which is 
recorded in a duel fought in 1355 between 
the champions of the Earl of Salisbury and 
the Bishop of Salisbury, when it was found 
that the Bishop’s champion had several sheets 
of prayers and incantations sewn in his 
clothes. 

Moreover, persons about to be put to “‘ the 
question ”’ are recommended by Dambaudere, 
an authority on the subject, not only to be 
kept fasting for so.ne hours before being sub- 
jected to it, but to have their hair completely 
shaven off, for fear that they might carry on 
them some talisman fit to render them im- 
pervious to bodily pain. 

Perhaps the last instance of the weighing 
test having been proposed to detect a witch 
occurred in 1792, at Bury St. Edmund's, but 
the clergyman very wisely refused to lend the 
church Bible for the purpose. 

Superstitions nearly as gross as those re- 
corded here are still to be met with; and 
some of the fortune-telling and dream-books 

published in London within the last few 


years contain charms and forms of talismans 
quite as ridiculous as any in use during past 


ages. 


Jtish Ornamental Jronwork of 
the Cighteenth Century, as 
Exhibited in the Streets of 
Dublin. 


By D. ALLEYNE WALTER. 
i 


i 


the exception of the two cathe- 

drals of Christ Church and St. 

Patrick, a part of the castle, and 
perhaps some of the towers of the older parish 
churches, but few remains of the medizval 
period now existing. 

The modern city, however, with its many 
handsome public buildings, the town houses 
of the nobility and other personages of note, 
by whom they were occupied before the 
event of the Union (although now diverted 
from their original use), are sufficiently im- 
posing, and give an appearance of departed 
grandeur, which is the principal characteristic 
of the place, and is too well known to require 
further description. 

The prevailing architectural style of these 
houses is that of the plain and substantial 
character of the Georgian era, but redeemed 
from baldness by the great variety in design 
of the doorways, and the elaborate and 
artistic ironwork displayed in the lamp- 
standards, railings, knockers, and other 
objects with which the portals are embel- 
lished. As many of these examples of scroll- 
work are rapidly corroding from the effects of 
time and neglect, and will be replaced ere 
long by cast-iron productions of our own 
time, it is thought that some record of them 
should be preserved—hence the object of 
the present paper. 

It is a singular fact that in so inartistic 
an age as the last century, and whilst the 
other portions of buildings were devoid of 
architectural taste, such excellent work, in so 
stubborn a material as iron, should have 
been produced, not only here, but in London 
and other cities of England. 
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SCROLL-WORK AT SIDE OF DOOR, HENRIETTA 
STREET. 


It is probable that there may have existed 
certain firms or schools who devoted them- 
selves to this particular work, and judging 
from the Dublin examples, which exhibit so 
strong a resemblance to each other in their 
treatment and execution, the idea is not 
without feasibility. 

It may be remarked as curious that the 
link or torch extinguisher, so frequently seen 
in London, is very rarely met with in Dublin ; 
probably other means were employed for 
guiding the inhabitants to their homes on 
dark or foggy nights. However this may be, 
the writer of this paper has not come across 
a single instance of an extinguisher. 

The first example I have chosen is taken 
from a house in Henrietta Street. There is 
avery similar piece of scroll-work placed 
in the same position in Rutland Square. 
This is an ornamental and beautiful ap- 
pendage to the railings of a house, and seems 
peculiar to Dublin. It is fixed to the sides 
of the door, and at right angles to the house, 
before which there is a large open area, and 
may have been intended either as a screen 
to the windows of the ground-floor, or as a 
protection from thieves. There are several 
other instances of the same kind presenting 
the same treatment of the scroll-work, though 
less elegant in design. Most of the houses 
in Henrietta Street are now let in tenements, 
and many of them have very handsome stair- 


FRONT WALL OF HOUSE 








cases and interior fittings, and until lately 
fine marble mantelpieces ; these latter, how- 
ever, have now been removed by their present 
owner, and placed in modern houses. 

The example of this particular one is given 
from its appearance of greater antiquity, and 
from its state of corrosion and decay, which 
renders it doubtful whether it will survive the 
present winter, unless means be taken for its 
preservation. 

The next illustration is that of an unusual 
and somewhat eccentric design of a lamp- 
bracket from Merrion Square, the largest and 
most important square in the city. The 
lamp overhung the pavement. There are 
a great variety of these lamp- brackets in 
various parts of the city, and others in the 
same street. They are all more or less 
elaborate, and have a strong likeness to each 
other in general design. 

The third example I have selected is from 
Gardiner’s Row. There are but few examples 
remaining in the city of this very effective 
method of suspending a single'lamp. As 





LAMP-BRACKET, MERRION SQUARE, 
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will be seen from the illustration, the iron- 
work forms an archway at the foot of the 
steps, the lamp hanging from the apex ina 
ring. The whole has a very striking effect, 


and greatly conduces to the appearance of 
the house. 


The open ironwork piers are the 


On a Cylindrical Bor, or Case, 
made of ‘“Cuir Bouiili,” 
recentip found at Chompson 
Church, Morfotk. 


By T. HuGH BryYANnNT. 
—e 


: S4JURING a recent visit to Norfoik, as 
( Se I was turning over the contents of 
2.24 the parish chest in Thompson 


Church, I came across the in- 
teresting cuir douilli box, or case, which is 





IRONWORK ARCHWAY, GARDINER’S ROW. 





usual way of treating this portion of the 
design, and are common to all descriptions 
of railings. The terminals surmounting the 
piers are generally of the vase-like shape, as 
in this specimen, but sometimes a massive 
ball is employed instead with good effect. 





figured in the two accompanying illustrations 
made from drawings by my friend Mr. 
Cornicle. The box, which is in very good 
condition, is cylindrial in shape, and measures 
seven and a half inches in height. It was 
thickly covered with dust and cobwebs when 
I found it, but as soon as these had been 
brushed away, the medizval contraction of 
the sacred name—ihc—on the lid became 
plain. From the character of this device, it 
would seem that the box dates from the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. It has 
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obviously been the case in which the medizval 
chalice used to be kept. These cases of 
cuir bouill: are very rarely to be met with, and 


CUIR BOUILLI CASE, THOMPSON CIIURCH, NORFOLK. 


scarcely half a dozen are known to be in exist- 
ence. ‘There is, however, at least one other 
in Norfolk, at Cawston Church. Mr. R. C. 


CUIR BOUILLI CASE. DEVICE ON LID. 


Hope has given an illustration of a very 
handsome one at Barrowden in Rutland,* 


* An Inventory of the Church Plate in Rutlana. 
(Pl. VI.) 
VOL. XXXII. 


while one at Lanivet, Coinwall, and another 
now in the Record Office, London, are illus- 
trated in the Archeological Journal for 1871. 
There is another at Uldale in Cumberland, 
as well as one at a church in Herefordshire ; 
but beyond these no other examples appear 
to be known. Hence the interest of the dis- 
covery of the example at Thompson.* 


eas all 


JOublications and |Yroceedings of 
Archeological Societies. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
From the SociETy OF BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY we 
have received vol. xvii., Parts VI. and VII. (double 
number), of the Proceedings. These parts contain the 
following papers: (1) A continuation of the ‘* Book 
of the Dead,” by Mr. P. le Page Renouf, president ; 
(2) ‘* Sennacherib’s Letters to his Father, Sargon,” by 
the Rev. C. H. W. Jones; (3) “The Descent of 
Property in the Early Periods of Egyptian History,” 
by Miss M. A. Murray ; (4) Akhuenaten and Queen 
‘Tii,” by Mr. A. C. Bryant and Mr. F. W. Read; 
(5) ‘* Coptic Fragments” (Genesis xiii, and xiv., and 
Psalm cv.), by Mr. John E. Gilmore and the presi- 
dent ; (6) ‘* Notes de Philologie Egyptienne” (coz- 
tinued), by Professor Dr. Karl Piehl. 
ed ad J 
Norfolk Archeology, vol. xii., part IIL., has been issued. 
It contains the following papers: (1) ‘‘ Early Mayors 
of Lynn,” by Mr. Hamon le Strange ; (2) ‘‘ Notes on 
the Church and Family of Shelton,” by the Rev. B. J. 
Armstrong ; (3) “‘ The Assessment of the Townships 
in the County of Norfolk in 1334,” by the Rev. W. 
Hudson, hon. sec. ; (4) ‘‘On Certain Brasses at Necton 
and Great Cressingham,” by the Rev. C. G. R. Birch ; 
(5) ** Eccles by the Sea,” by Mr. F. Danby Palmer ; 
(6) ‘‘ Freebridge Marshland Hundred,” by Mr. E. M. 
Beloe. In addition to these papers there are ex- 
tracts relating to the meetings and excursions of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Archzeological Society, and the 
reports read in 1894 and 1895, together with the four- 
teenth and concluding portion of Norfolk Visitation. 
The number is well illustrated. 
“ Me @% 

The first number of the Journal of the newly-founded 
SoctETy OF ARCHIVISTS AND AUTOGRAPH COLLEC- 
TORS (edited by Mr. H. Saxe Wyndham) has reached us. 
It contains the following papers: (1) ‘On Shake- 
spere’s Signatures,” by Dr. Furnivall ; (2) “ The Auto- 
graph of Percy Bysshe Shelley,” by Mr. H. Buxton 
Forman ; (3) ‘‘ Lord Nelson” (with two plates), by 
Mr. George Pritchard ; (4) “ Expertiana” (with one 
plate), by Mr. G. S. Inglis ; (5) “‘ The Origin of the 
Society,” by the editor ; (6) ‘* Notes, Correspondence, 
List of Members,” etc. The members appear to be 
about forty only. The Journal contains several fac- 
similes of handwriting. 

* On another occasion I shall hope to give a few 
notes on the fabric of Thompson Church. 
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We have also to acknowledge the receipt of the trans- 
actions of the MONUMENTAL Brass SocIETY (vol. ii., 
part V.). This contains: (1) ‘‘ The Brasses of Bed- 
fordshire ” (part IV.), by Mr. H. K. St. J. Sanderson ; 
(2) ‘*The Brasses of Cambridgeshire,” by the Cam- 
bridge Committee of the Society ; (3) ‘‘ The Necton 
and Great Cressingham Brasses,” by the Rev.C.G R. 
Birch ; (4) ‘* William Maynwaryng, Ightfield, Salop,” 
by Mr. Mill Stephenson ; and ** Notes on the Matrix 
of a Brass at St. Andrew’s, Newcastle-on-Tyne,” by 
Mr. O. J. Charlton. There are three plates with 
illustrations. 


PROCEEDINGS. 

The second meeting of the present session of the 
BRITISH ARCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION was held on 
November 20. A paper was read by Mr. Charles 
R. B. Barrett, M.A., on the ‘‘ Chapel of Lede, near 
Towton,” situated in a detached portion of the parish 
of Ryther-cum Ozendyke, Yorkshire. The chapel, 
which has lost its chancel, stands in the middle 
of an open field near the manor-house (now a farm), 
and in a small chapel-yard, unsurrounded by any wall. 
It is very small, its total length being only 18 feet ; 
rude oak benches line its sides, and it possesses a font 
of unusual design, and older date than the existing 
chapel. There is also a dilapidated oaken chest. 
Much of the interest of the little chapel lies in four 
or five body-stones, or slabs, each having incised 
armorial bearings of the family of Tyas. These slabs 
lie together in a row st t’- eastern end, in the front 
of the altar; but the »'‘ar-stone itself, marked with 
five crosses, lies on the floor, forming a portion of the 
pavement. Mr. Barrett illustrated his paper by some 
etchings and drawings of the slabs and shields. The 
Rev. V. H. Moyle, M.A., then described some wall- 
paintings recently discovered in Ashampstead Church, 
near Pangbourne, Berks, and illustrated his remarks 
by means of a large number of photographs. The 
whole interior of the church appears to have been 
decorated with painting:, and they date from different 
periods, being painted over each other, the oldest 
being of the thirteenth century. The chief subjects 
are the Crucifixion, the Overshadowing of the Blessed 
Virgin, the Visitation, the Nativity, and the Angel’s 
Message to the Shepherds, and others at the east end 
of the nave. These interesting paintings were thickly 
covered by coats of yellow wash, and are now gradu- 
ally being revealed after very careful and patient 
scraping, which Mr. Moyle himself is doing as oppor- 
tunities allow. The discovery was made accidentally 
through the falling of a portion of the sham plaster 
ceiling in May last, owing to injury done to the roof 
by the severe weather of last winter. 
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The third meeting of the current session of the BRITISH 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION was held on Decem- 
ber 4. The Rev. J. Cave Browne read a paper on 
** The Isle of Purbeck and its marble,” in which he 
traced the history of the isle, and the origin of the 
name to Saxon times. Mr. Brown drew attention to 
the discovery, about two years ago, of an unsuspected 
layer of the beautiful marble, similar in every respect 
to that used so largely in our cathedrals and churches 


throughout the country in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. An interesting description of the local 
customs of the workers in the quarries, and of their 
guild, and the ancient charter once possessed by 
them, dating from the days of the early Edwards, but 
destroyed in a fire at Corfe Castle, was given. A 
reputed copy of this charter, however, exists, also 
articles of agreement, dated 1551, under which the 
‘* marblers ” still monopolize the right of working any 
quarry. Some beautiful specimens of the new marble 
illustrated the paper. In the discussion which ensued 
Dr. Brushfield pointed out that the marble was known 
to, and used by, the Romans at Chester. 

Some Roman tesser, found at a depth of 17 feet 
below the surface in Bishopgate Street during recent 
excavations, were exhibited. Mr. R. Quick, the 
curator of the Horniman Museum, afterwards read 
a short paper descriptive of an ancient Celtic bell and 
other bells from various parts of the world, which he 
produced for exhibition. The Celtic bell was dis- 
covered in the year 1888 in an old farmhouse at 
Bosbury, four miles from Ledbury, in Herefordshire. 
The bell measures 10$ inches in height without the 
handle, and is 7 inches long and 24 inches wide. The 
handle is 34 inches high; altogether the bell weighs 
5 lb. 6 oz. It is made of one piece of iron +5 of an 
inch thick, folded on itself in the middle, forming in 
plan a right-angled figure, widening towards the 
bottom or mouth, the edges turning inwards and over- 
lapping each other. The bell appears to have been 
dipped into melted bronze. The chairman, Mr. Patrick, 
hon. sec., and Mr. Barrett took part in the discussion 


which ensued. 
7% MM aF 


In the ‘‘ Notes of the Month” we have drawn atten- 
tion to the Report of the Sub-Committee, appointed 
at the annual Congress of the Archeological Societies 
in 1894, to consider the question of a Photographic 
Survey of England and Wales. The following is a 
full abstract of the Report : 


‘* The sub-committee has considered the subject re- 
ferred to by the Congress as to the best method of 
promoting a general photographic record of the 
country on the lines adopted by the Society for the 
Photographic Survey of the County of Warwick. 
The sub-committee is of opinion that the establish- 
ment of such a general photographic record of all 
works of antiquity is of the highest importance, and 
that the societies in union should use their best efforts 
to establish, for their particular counties, associations 
on the basis of that so successfully initiated by the 
Warwickshire Society, and followed by the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 

“*Tt may be expected that societies organized on 
these lines, besides being of the greatest value to 
antiquaries, will be readily supported by the many 
interested in photography, who will be glad to feel 
that their efforts are incorporated and preserved for 
ever in what will eventually become a national col- 
lection. A more intelligent interest will be created 
in what is often at present a desultory and useless 
amusement, and the archeological societies will 
doubtless be strengthened by the addition of many 
intelligent members. The following regulations are 
suggested for adoption : 
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‘¢1, That all photographs be as large as possible, 
whole plate being preferred, but in no case less than 
late. 

‘62, That they be printed in permanent process. 

‘¢3, That, while artistic effect is a valuable addi- 
tion to a picture, it should not be achieved at the 
sacrifice of the work illustrated, but the point of view 
should be chosen to show as clearly as possible the 
details of the subject. 

‘4, That some arrangement should be made to 
supply a scale in all illustrations, since without this 
many are practically valueless. Particulars of size 
can be added in the accompanying description, but it 
is far better that an actual scale should be given by 
the inclusion in the picture of a graduated staff, or a 
3 feet rod, or walking-stick, which may generally be 
unobtrusively introduced. In a series of photographs 
of Roman masonry now in preparation for the Society 
of Antiquaries, a graduated scale, marked clearly with 
English and French measures, is in all cases included. 
The scale must, of course, be placed in the same 
plane as the object to be photographed. This Con- 
gress most strongly recommends the adoption of the 
double scale, which will render the photographs of 
European value, and materially assist English scholars 
in the work of comparison. 

‘5, That a description in all cases accompany the 
photograph, giving the size, general condition, and as 
many particulars as possible of the object illustrated. 

‘*6, That all particulars as to history, date, etc., 
be carefully edited by competent authorities, as other- 
wise much false and often ridiculous information may 
be spread and perpetuated. 

‘*7, That the copies of the photographs for the 
collection be mounted by the curator on stout cards, 
uniform with those of the Warwickshire Survey, and 
the descriptive particulars legibly written or printel 
on the back, and the title on the front. 

‘The plan adopted in Warwickshire of selecting a 
Hundred for the work of each year, and committing 
one square of the 6-inch Ordnance Map to individual 
or associated workers, provides for a systematic and 
exhaustive record that will be much more valuable 
than desultory or haphazard contributions. The 
jealousies that might arise in the selection of examples 
of prominent interest will also be avoided. Where 
a county is divided amongst several photographic 
societies the number of localities to be illustrated can 
be increased accordingly. 

‘*The following rules are copied from those of the 
Warwickshire Survey Section of the Birmingham 
Photographic Society : 

‘**That the 6-inch Ordnance Map be adopted as 
the basis of the Survey. 

***That the work be conducted, as far as may be 
convenient, on the lines of the Hundreds. 

““*That in order to systematize the work it is 
desirable that members shall confine their work, as 
far as possible, to the Hundred selected for the 
ensuing year. 

“*That each square of the Ordnance Map (con- 
taining, roughly, six square miles) shall be considered 
a distinct field for work, and that any member may 
have allotted to him such square as he may select, 
unless such square has been previously allotted.’ 

“ Another and perhaps better way, which has been 


adopted by the Guildford Society, is to divide the 
6-inch Ordnance Map into distinct blocks, with 
natural bou.adaries, and to furnish the members to 
whom a block is allotted with a corresponding plan 
“— the 1-inch Ordnance Map, and mounted on 
card. 

‘*To facilitate access to objects to be illustrated, 
cards of introduction should be provided, and issued 
to those who undertake work. It is suggested that 
the cards be made to run for one year only, and be 
not re-issued except to those who are doing satisf1c- 
tory work. It is desirable that a committee should 
prepare a schedule of the principal objects of which 
it is desired to obtain records, but such a list should 
not be regarded as in any way exhaustive, and may 
be supplemented by individual observation. 

‘*The photographing of portraits, already begun by 
the Warwickshire Society, is also of great value where 
it can be effected. Besides objects of archzological 
interest, photographs should be welcomed that give 
types of natives and groups of school children. 
These will be of the highest value to ethnological 
students. The ethnological photographs should, if 
possible, be taken in accordance with the directions 
laid down by Mr. Francis Galton. These may be 
obtained from the British Association, at Burlington 
House. Photographs of objects of natural history, 
and of landscapes or geological features, should be 
encouraged and accepted, as they may be ultimately 
gathered into a separate collection. Many of the 
county societies are for the study of natural history 
as well as of archeology, and where this is not the 
case proper custodians can eventually be found for the 
various collections. 

‘Tt is desirable, to avo'd risk of loss by fire, that 
at least three sets of prints should be preserved by 
way of record, one by the county society, a second by 
the British Museum, and a third, of archzeological 
plates, by the Society of Antiquaries. The third 
prints from those plates which illustrate science might 
be deposited with the societies representing the various 
subjects, such as the Anthropological Institute or the 
Geological and Linnzan Societies. 

‘*It is thought that, pending the general adoption 
of county museums, the various county archzeological 
societies would be the best custodians of the collec- 
tions; but it will probably be more acceptable to 
those who photograph that it should be clearly under- 
stood that the custody is temporary, and may be 
withdrawn at any time. It will constantly be the 
case that photographs of a neighbourhood will be 
taken by strangers, but it is thought that the general 
adoption throughout England of such a scheme as 
that proposed will be sufficiently widely known to 
induce such photographers to communicate their work 
to the various centres, although they may not be per- 
sonally interested in such centres. 

‘“*The sub-committee suggests that the various 
archeological societies should take the initiative in 
founding local associations for the preparation of the 
Photographic Record. ‘Ihese associations should 
have their own executive, and the county society 
should suggest the names of certain competent archze- 
ologists to serve on the councils. Where photo- 
graphic societies already exist, efforts should be 
directed to bringing these into union and supplying 
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the necessary information, Sir J. B. Stone, who had 
so much to do with initiating the Birmingham scheme, 
strongly urges that a national society should he formed 
for the purpose of promoting the Photographic Record, 
and the committee are of opinion that a strong central 
body would be of the greatest service, and they 
recommend the Congress to do their best to assist 
such a scheme, should it be put forward under good 
auspices, 

‘* The sub-committee wishes to point out that it is 
not necessary, and perhaps not altogether desirable, 
that the county archeological societies should add to 
their work, already arduous enough, this of the 
Photographic Record. 

**Tt will be sufficient that they should promote 
local photographic societies, form a medium of 
union, and supply skilled ’advice on the subject of 
archzeology.” 

Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., of 13, Addison Crescent, 
Kensington, London, is the hon. secretary, and will 
send copies of the report and other informa'ion on 
receipt of 1d. for postage. 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


THREE MONTHS IN THE FORESTS OF FRANCE, A 
Pilgrimage in Search of Vestiges of the Irish 
Saints in France. By Margaret Stokes. Cloth, 
foolscap 4to., pp. li, 291. London: George 
Bell and Sons. Price 12s. net. 

The excellent work which the author of this volume 
has done for Irish archeology is too well known to 
need any mention here. In the present volume, as 
in the companion book relating to the Apennines, 
Miss Margaret Stokes has gone abroad in order to 
follow up traces and legends of early Irish mission- 
aries to the Continent, and that she has done so with 
marked success is evident from this highly interesting 
and instructive book. In the Preface Miss Stokes 
says that the book presents a “second instalment of 
the series of letters from the Continent commenced in 
1892, relating to the missions of the Irish Church in 
the sixth and seventh centuries. The scene has 
changed from the valleys and heights of the Apen- 
nines to those forests on the plains of France where 
Columban led the first mission from Ireland, and 
Fursa the second ; and to the localities most connected 
with their memories, whether in the Southern Vosges 
and Department of the Haute-Saéne, or in Picardy, 
and on the borders of the rivers Marne and Oise.” 

The book is divided into nine chapters, which are 
as follows: I. Introductory ; II. Life of St. Columban 
in France; III. Letters from Luxeuil; IV. Legend 
of St. Deicola; V. Letters from Luxeuil; VI. 
Legends of St. Fursa and his Companions; VII. 
Letters from Mayo; VIII. Letters from Suffolk ; 





BELL IN AMIENS MUSEUM. FOUND IN THE 


RIVER AVEYRON. 








BELL IN PERONNE MUSEUM. FOUND ‘AT OFFOY, 
IX. Letters from France. Besides these there are 
nine Appendices, each of very considerable im- 
portance. They are the following: I. Gallo-Roman 


Inscriptions found at Luxeuil ; II. St. Walbert ; ITI. 
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Ancient MSS. formerly belonging to the Library of 
Luxeuil ; IV. Early Irish MSS. in France; V. On 
Western Chambers in Primitive Churches ; VI. List 
of the First Teachers in the Seventh Century who 
spread the Columban Rule from Luxeuil; VII. 
Funeral Custom at Cross Roads; VIII. Festivals, 
Bibliography and Iconography of St. Fursa; IX, 
Adamnan’s Vision. 

The titles of the chapters and appendices show the 
thorough way in which Miss Stokes has carried out 
her task. Wherever she came upon a clue to some- 
thing in a distant place, that clue was followed up. 
Thus it happens that Suffolk and Ireland are also 
included among the places from which some of the 
letters are dated. It is obviously impossible to deal 
at all fully in our limited space with the details of 
the authoress’s investigations, but their interest and 
value is beyondall question. If Miss Stokes has to some 








Canon Le Mené thus describes it: ‘*4 Stival on 
conserve une antique clochette de cuivre battu, de 
forme conique, qu’on dit avoir appartenue 4 S. 
Meriadec et que les sourds se font poser sur la téte 
pour obtenir leur guérison ; sur l’une des faces de la 
clochette, on lit le nom du facteur: ‘ Pirtur ficisti 
(me): Pirtur tu m’as facte.’ ” 

Perhaps one of the most interesting of Miss Stokes’ 
descriptions is that in which she tells of her visit to 
the Holy Well and Hermitage of St. Walbert, near 
Luxeuil. The Hermitage, we are told, consists ‘* of 
a tiny chapel, like a rectangular tower, a subterranean 
chapel, and a cave formed partly by nature, partly by 
art, hollowed out of large blocks of sandstone, within 
which is the saint’s well. The exquisitely clear cool 
water streams forth from the jaws of a grotesque 
antique head, some long-forgotten river god, and falls 
into a great stone reservoir. On looking further into 




















ST. WALBERT’S HERMITAGE. 


extent failed (as she conceives that she has) to find a 
clue to the origins of Irish art, she has, never- 
theless, collected a large amount of highly valuable 
information on other points. One curious discovery 
is that of the presence, here and there in France, of 
ancient bells corresponding in character with those in 
Ireland, and which have been usually reckoned as of 
a peculiarly Irish type. Two such bells, at Amiens 
and Péronne, are figured by Miss Stokes, and by the 
courtesy of the publishers we are enabled to reproduce 
these illustrations. Whether this type of bell found 
its way from Ireland to the Continent, or from the 
Continent to Ireland, is not quite certain. One or 
two other such bells have been noted on the Continent 
(at Cologne, Arras, and Noyon). Another which is 
mentioned by Miss Stokes, but is not figured, is at 
Stival, in Brittany. It is illustrated by Canon Le 
Mené, Histoire du Diocese de Vannes, vol. i., p. 129. 


the depths of the cavern, I saw worn antique statues, 
in their priestly robes, piled up against these huge 
Cyclopean walls, strange relics of some _long- 
abandoned cult. And at a height upon the face of 
the cliff ahove me there was a rude impassioned 
image of the saint in prayer, carved on an upper 
strata of the rock—that Christian hermit who had 
turned the fountain into a holy well. This group of 
symbols of successive forms of worship, thus thrown 
together in this wild forest cave, was one of the most 
impressive things I have ever seen.” At the abbatial 
church of Luxeuil St. Walbert’s drinking-cup, or 
mazer, is preserved. Of this an illustration is given. 
We feel confident, however, that the mazer is more 
recent by many centuries than St. Walbert, who lived 
in the seventh century. From the illustration it looks 
as if it could not be older than, if as old as, the four- 
teenth century. It is, to all appearance, very similar 
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to an English mazer of the Middle Ages. It isa wide 
wooden bowl, with a band of silver round the rim. 

As we have said more than once, this work of Miss 
Stokes’ is a book of very high value and interest. 
We have only to add that it is clearly printed, and 
freely illustrated, and also that a full and complete 
index is given at the end. 

The picture of the western facade of the abbey of 
St. Riquier (which is given as the frontispiece) is one 
of the most admirable reproductions of a photograph 
by the block process that we have ever seen. The 
sculptures are shown with great minuteness, almost 
as clearly as they would be in a silver print. That 
picture marks a great advance in the excellence of 
photographic blocks for book illustration, a process 
destined, unfortunately, ere long to supersede wood 
engraving. 


+ 
How To WRITE THE HIStory OF A PARISH. An 
Outline Guide to Topographical Records, Manu- 
scripts, and Books. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 
F.S.A. (Fourth edition, much enlarged and 
revised.) 8vo., pp. xiv, 186. London: Bemrose 
and Sons, Limited. Price 3s. 6d. 

There are few, if any, more useful works in the 
whole range of antiquarian literature than Dr. Cox’s 
well-known handbook entitled, How to Write the 
History of a Parish. Its merits are so widely 
recognised, and its utility and accuracy so generally 
appreciated, that we need say no more on these 
points. We would point out, however, to those who, 
possibly, may not be acquainted with the book itself, 
that it is really a great deal more than its title may be 
taken to imply. The antiquary who uses it will find 
in it a ready reference to the most trustworthy books 
on any special department of antiquarian research, 
as well as information where to look for and in- 
vestigate original documentary material for himself. 
The fourth edition has been re-written, and so con- 
siderably enlarged as to make it, to all intents and 
purposes, a new book. Surely the explanation given 
on page 171 of the significance of ‘‘ Butts ” as a field- 
name has been allowed to stand over from the earlier 
editions by an oversight. There is a sort of wicked 
satisfaction in being able to discover an error in a good 
book like this. This is, however, the only slip we 
have detected, and it is perhaps a little ungenerous to 
draw attention to it, but the temptation to do so is 
too great to be resisted, and the book is too genuinely 
good to be injured by this small, but curious error. 
We will go so far as to say that no person, antiquary 
or not, who proposes to write the history of a church 
or parish ought to do so without consulting this very 
admirable book. 


Suite compléte de 


& 
Les CATHEDRALES DE FRANCE. 
109 planches en phototypie inaltérable, donnant 


157 documents. Paris: Paul Kobert, 6 Rue de 
la Tour. Price 40 francs (postage to England 
2 fr. 50c.). 

This album, or portfolio, which has just been issued, 
comprises 100 plates, each measuring about 14 
inches by 10 inches, and gives more than 150 re- 
productions of photographs of the French cathedrals. 
The photographs have been reproduced by what in 
England is known as the collotype process. They 


vary in excellence ; a large majority of them are very 
good, some others are moderately good, while a few 
are smudgy and indistinct. This is the first attempt 
which has been made to give, in a single publication, 
a complete series of illustrations, by photography or 
otherwise, of the whole of the cathedrals of France, 
and as such it is a noteworthy publication. It has, 
however, been compiled in strict accordance with the 
modern ecclesiastical rearrangement of the French 
dioceses, and the Englsh buyer ought to understand 
clearly what this means. 

The cathedrals of those dioceses extinguished by the 
destructive concordat of 1801 (and which have not 
been since revived) find no place in this collection. 
Thus the antiquary will look in vain for such buildings 
as Laon, Noyon, Auxerre, Treguier, Dol, Senlis, and 
others in the north; or for such as Arles, Vienne, 
Narbonne, or that most remarkable building, the 
fortified cathedral-church of Agde (which is externally 
more like the donjon of a huge castle than a church), 
in the south. On the other hand, Versailles (the see 
dating from 1801 only) and Laval (a fifth-rate parish 
church, raised to cathedral rank under Napoleon III. 
in 1857) are included, as also are some queer and 
ugly modern erections in Algiers. 

Still, there is left a large number of what may be 
called the genuine cathedrals of France, of which 
illustrations are given. Many of them are very 
curious buildings, and are quite unknown to most 
Englishmen, whether antiquaries or others. We are 
sorry to see, from the photographs, unmistakable 
evidence that Angouléme and Perigueux (two of the 
most remarkable churches of Western Europe) have 
sorely suffered from the destructive hand of some 
rasping and scraping “ restorer.” 

The portfolio is one of considerable interest to the 
antiquary. It would be well if the publisher would 
complete it by issuing a second instalment, which 
should include the cathedrals (more than sixty in 
number) which lost their bishops in 1801. It seems 
unaccountable to a foreigner to find no place in a 
professedly complete list of French cathedrals for 
Auxerre, Arles, Noyon, and others. The brief letter- 
press might be considerably enlarged, and very easily 
improved. It would also be well, where possible, to 
give ground-plans. Many of these could be easily 
copied from standard works of repute. 

e it 

THE LEGEND OF Perseus. A Study of Tradition in 

Story, Custom and Belief. By E.S. Hartland. 

(Grimm Library, No. 3.) Vol. ii. Cloth, crown 

8vo., pp. viii, 445. London: David Nutt. 
Price 12s. 6d. 

On more than one occasion, as well as in our notice 
of the first volume of this work, we have drawn 
attention to the comparatively high standard of 
excellence which has distinguished most of the books 
which have been written on the subject of Folk-lore, 
and in our notice of the first volume of this book by 
Mr. Sidney Hartland we spoke very cordially of the 
thorough and scholarly manner in which he had 
approached his subject. Books on Folk-lore are, as 
a rule, above the average, and this work by Mr. 
Hartland is very much in advance of all. We have 
no hesitation in saying that the way in which Mr. 
Hartland has dealt with the subject is beyond al 
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praise, both for the critical acumen displayed, as well 
as for the careful and thorough manner in which the 
subject-matter is worked out. 

Good as the majority of Folk-lore books are, not 
one of them comes near Mr. Hartland’s for the really 
scientific manner in which the subject is handled. 
Mr. Hartland, starting with three prominent features, 
as given in the classical Legend of Perseus (viz., the 
supernatural birth, the search for the Gorgon’s head, 
and the rescue of Andromeda), has collected from 
various sources, among different peoples and lands, 
like traditions and legends. These he has carefully 
collated, and various results are deduced therefrom. 
The work is one necessarily involving great labour, 
and requiring a critical and well-balanced judgment 
in its execution. This Mr. Hartland has brought to 
bear upon it. As evidence of the thoroughness of the 
work, it is only necessary to draw attention to a 
sentence in the preliminary note, which is prefixed 
to this volume, and in which the author states that the 
discussion of the Life-token has proved to be so im- 
portant that he has found it impossible to confine it 
within the compass of two volumes, as he had 
originally contemplated. It is obviously impossible 
for us, in the brief space at our disposal, to enter into 
a discussion of a subject which Mr. Hartland finds he 
cannot even compress within a couple of volumes, 
and any fuller notice of the subject had better be 
deferred until the completion of the book. The 
chapters of this second volume, which are numbered 
from VIII. to XV. (inclusive), give some idea of 
how the subject is treated. They are as follows: 
Chapter VIII. The Life-token in Tale and Custom ; 
IX. Witchcraft : Systematic Magic ; X. Witchcraft : 
Philtres—Preventive and Remedial Leechcraft ; XI. 
Sacred Wells and Trees ; XII. Totemism, The Blood 
Covenant, Customs Connected with Saliva; XIII. 
Funeral Rites; XIV. Marriage Rites; XV. The 
Couvade and other Illustrations of the Strength of 
the Blood-tie, Conclusion of the Inquiry into the 
Theory of the Life-token. 

Few books that have appeared within recent years 
on this cr cognate matters, can compare with Mr. 
Hartland’s painstaking and conscientious piece of 
work, as evidenced in this volume. 


THE Works OF THE REV. GRIFFITH EDWARDS 
(GUTYN PADARN), M.A., F.R.H.S. Edited by 
the Rev. Elias Owen, M.A, F.S.A. Cloth, 
crown 8vo., pp. xvi. 296. London: Zi/zot Stock. 

The Rev. Griffith Edwards, who died in 1893, at 
the age of 81, and whose collected writings are con- 
tained in this volume, was a man of more than 
ordinary mark. The son of a Welshman who had 
himself gained no little renown as a poet, Mr. 

Edwards began his life as a quarryman. Here, in 

his spare time, he turned his attention to poetry and 

general literature, and won a succession of prizes at 
the annual Ejisteddfodau, at one of which he 
received the prize from the hands of the Queen, at 
that time the Princess Victoria, who, with the 

Duchess of Kent, was present at the Eisteddfod of 

1832, at Beaumaris. Eventually, by the help of 

friends and patrons, Mr. Edwards was enabled to 

graduate from Trinity College, Dublin, and, having 
taken holy orders, was collated by Bishop Vowler 





Short to the rectory of Llangadfan, in Montgomery- 
shire. The Parish of Llangadfan is even yet situated 
far from a railway, in a secluded and mountainous part 
of the county, and is still, in its seclusion, unaffected 
by many of the changes of modern times. It was the 
custom of Bishop Short, when instituting a clerk to a 
living in the diocese of St. Asaph, to present him with 
a manuscript book in which to note anything con- 
nected with the history of the parish, of which he 
might become cognizant. It is probably due to this 
practice on the part of the good Bishop, that we owe 
these histories of the three parishes of Llangadfan, 
Garthbeibio, and Llanerfyl, which Mr. Edwards 
wrote, and which are printed, with other matter, in 
this volume. There is much of interest in these 
histories, and we cannot but wish that Bishop Short’s 
counsel had been more generally followed in other 
dioceses and parishes. It is impossible to read Mr. 
Edwards’s accounts of these Welsh parishes without, 
however, deploring the wanton destruction of cairns 
and prehistoric stones which seems to have gone on 
unchecked till within the last few years. All three 
parishes contain more than an average number of 
prehistoric remains, as well as early encampments, 
and other traces of primzeval archeology. ‘These are 
dealt with by Mr. Edwards, and several plans are 
given. All three churches have been rebuilt ; those 
of Llangadfan and Garthbeibio do not seem to have 
contained much of interest, but in a niche, in the east 
wall of the old church of Llanerfyl, there stood a 
shrine, (no doubt it had stood there before the Refor- 
mation). This, we are told, has been placed in the 
vestry of the new building, together with five painted 
panels from the front of the gallery. We wish we 
were told more about the shrine and these panels, 
which are evidently of far greater interest than Mr. 
Edwards seems to have supposed. In the church- 
yard is a stone with an imperfect legend. Professor 
Rhys assigns it to the sixth or seventh century. 

Mr. Edwards has entered fully into the folk-lore of 
the parishes, and gives at length the legends and 
superstitions connected with the holy wells. The 
accounts of these three secluded Welsh parishes form 
a very useful piece of work, and without having 
attempted anything very profound, Mr. Edwards has 
placed on record much that must otherwise have been 
soon forgotten and lost. 

The latter part of the book is taken up with some 
pleasing English and Welsh poetry, and, as a whole, 
it forms a worthy memorial of the industry of a 
diligent student and man of letters. It has been 
edited by Mr. Edwards’s friend, the Rev. Elias 
Owen, Vicar of Llanyslodwel, near Oswestry, who 
has performed his part very satisfactorily. A photo- 
graph of Mr. Edwards is, we ought to add, prefixed 
to the book. 


e & & 

FELIRE Ht1 GorMAIN: The Martyrology of Gor- 

man. Edited by Whitley Stokes, D.C.L. Lon- 

don (Henry Bradshaw Society, vol. ix.). Cloth, 

8vo., pp. li, 410. Printed for the Society by 
Harrison and Sons. 

This book ought to have received a notice in our 
pages before now. It is no disparagement of the 
other volumes issued by the Henry Bradshaw Society, 
all of which have been so exceptionally well edited, 
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if it is admitted, as we think it must be, that this work 
is the best of a series, every volume of which may be 
rightly designated ‘‘ excellent.” The reason for this 
lies in the many-sided character of Mr. Whitley 
Stokes’ work. It is not merely of importance from a 
liturgical, or a wider ecclesiastical, or an even still 
wider historical standpoint, but it is, as containing a 
large amount of valuable material bearing on the 
ancient language of the Irish, that this volume will be 
welcomed by the student of philology as well as by 
ecclesiologists. 

A martyrology, it may be briefly explained, for the 
benefit of those who do not know what it is, is a list 
of certain martyrs and saints who are commemorated 
on each of the three hundred and sixty-five days of the 
year. The names appertaining to each day were read, 
either in chapter or during the recital of the canonical 
hours, in the greater secular and monastic churches. 

The martyrology of Gorman is a metrical martyro- 
logy compiled in the latter part of the twelfth century, 
and transcribed about 1630 by Michael O’Clery, one 
of the Four Masters. The manuscript is now pre- 
served in the Bibliothéque Royale at Brussels. It is 
a thin quarto, almost wholly in the writing of Michael 
O’Clery, and it contains 214 leaves. The author was 
Marianus Gorman, Abbot of Knock, near Louth. 
Of him Mr. Stokes observes: ‘‘He was probably 
canonized, not by the Apostolic See, but by his metro- 
politan, the Archbishop of Armagh, just as in 1153 
St. Gualtier, Abbot of Pontoise, was canonized by the 
Archbishop of Rouen.” Mr. Stokes points out that 
Irish manuscripts of the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
centuries generally exhibit a mixed language, the 
scribe sometimes modernizing, and sometimes leaving 
intact the spelling and grammatical forms ; yet, this 
book, although hardly more than 250 years old, may 
be taken to represent the Middle Irish of the latter 
half of the twelfth century. In this fact lies a great 
part of its extreme interest and value. 

As to the martyrology itself, the poem (so-called) is, 
we are told, a collection of mnemonic stanzas, two for 
each of the five days—January 1 and January 6, 
September 30, November 1 and November Io, and 
one each for the other days of the year. It com- 
memorates over three thousand Biblical, Continental, 
Anglo-Saxon, British, and Irish saints, from Abel 
down to one Gilla mo Chaidbeo. Such is the manu- 
script which has been edited with so much care, and 
with such profound learning inthis book. Mr. Stokes 
admits that the main value and importance of the 
martyrology are not so much liturgical as that we have 
in the manuscript an uncorrupted specimen of Irish 
Gaelic, written between 1166 and 1174. 

The plan of Mr. Stokes’ work is to give the Irish on 
one page, and an English rendering on the opposite 
page, with a copious supply of footnotes page by page. 
A more scholarly, or thorough piece of work than this 
volume, we have seldom seen. We can only add that 
the Henry Bradshaw Society has laid the world of 
letters under a deep obligation to Mr. Stokes for this 
very admirable volume. 
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Short motes and 
Correspondence. 
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Mr. R. A. Maclister writes as follows : 

The custom described by Miss Peacock in her paper 
on “ Lincolnshire Death and Burial Customs” in the 
November Antiguary (p. 335) is not altogether un- 
known elsewhere in the British Islands. I do not 
know any other English example, but I can supply 
three modern parallels: from the neighbourhood of 
Dublin. 

At Rathfarnham, south of Dublin city, a notorious 
murder was committed (within human memory, though 
I do not know the precise date), the scene of which 
was long marked with a red cross painted on a 
neighbouring wall. 

On the roadside between Glencree reformatory and 
Mount Peliar (on the border between Counties Dublin 
and Wicklow) is a small stone cross. This marked 
the spot where a boy who had escaped from the re- 
formatory in winter-time perished in a snow-drift. 

The third and most recent instance is exactly 
parallel to the Swineshead custom. Just north of 
Enniskerry (Co. Wicklow), on the side.of the road 
leading to Dublin, a cross is cut in the grass, marking 
the scene of a murder committed there not more than 
four or five years ago. 


STOW’S SURVEY. 

The Rev. W. J. Loftie, writing in the Antiguary, 
refers to ‘‘ Stow, in his original edition of 1604.” My 
copy of this inestimable volume is that of the first 
edition, 1598; no doubt that of 1603 or 1604 was 
equally original, as being free from the tamperings of 
later editors, as first by Anthony Munday in 1618 ; 
but that of 1603-4 was not the only /vwe original, and 
was certainly altered by the real author. 

A. HALL. 


13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
December 6, 1895. 

[Mr. Henry Morley, in the introduction to the 
edition of Stow’s Survey, published in 1890, in the 
** Carisbrooke Library” (p. 20), gives the followimg 
information as to the various editions of the book : 
The first edition, as Mr. Hall states, was issued in 
1598, and the second in 1603, both being within the 
author’s lifetime. A third edition appeared in 1618, 
and ‘‘a fourth, in one folio volume, in 1633, enlarged 
by Anthony Munday and Henry Dyson, with a map 
of London and Westminster by T. Porter ; a fifth in 
1720, in two folio volumes, edited by T. Strype, with 
a two-sheet plan of the City of London, Westminster, 
and Southwark, a map of London in Elizabeth’s time, 
and 41 plates. Strype’s volumes were re-edited in a 
sixth edition of the Survey, published with 132 plates, 
in two folios, in 1754 and 1755. These later editions 
overlaid the text with new matter. In 1842 Mr. 
William J. Thoms produced an edition of the original 
text in royal 8vo., with valuable notes. This was 
republished in 1876.”—EpD.] 


NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 








